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Analysis of Performance in a Microcomputer Applications Class 



Margaret J. Erthal 

Southern Dlinois University at Edwardsville 



Abstract 

A quasi -experimental study was conducted to ascertain if instructional delivery technique and assignment completion method 
was related to student success in a microcomputer applications class. Two intact sections of microcomputer classes were 
utilized as the sample, one serving at the control group and one serving as the treatment group. Analysis of covariance 
indicated that the groups did not differ on selected characteristics. Statistical significance was detected between instructional 
delivery technique and final course grade, when adjusted for grade point average. Recommendations include determining 
students prior computer experience and using both verbal instructions and demonstration when teaching microcomputer 
applications. 



Introduction 

Computers are now commonplace in schools, with 6.6 million 
classroom computers in American K-12 educational institutions 
(Tabloid News Service, 1997). In addition, students may be ex- 
posed to microcomputers prior to entering school. At a young 
age they may see family members utilizing the microcomputer 
for work, study, knowledge, and entertainment. The neophytes 
of 10 years ago have been replaced by users with varying levels 
of sophistication and expertise related to computer hardware and 
software. Therefore, students arrive at the first microcomputer 
applications class with a variety of experiences, backgrounds, 
and expectations. Some students, however, bring with them 
anxiety and fear and this baggage may affect their ability to learn 
in the microcomputer class. Perhaps students’ success in a mi- 
crocomputer class may be tied to how they are taught, i.e., lec- 
ture, application, or demonstration and their preferred learning 
style. 

Study Objective 

The objectives of this study were to determine whether instruc- 
tional delivery method affects student performance and ascer- 
tain if students who participate in a cooperative learning 
experience perform better than students who participate in a tra- 
ditional learning experience. The study sought answers to the 
following research questions: (1) Is there a relationship between 
instructional delivery method and student success in a micro- 
computer applications class? and (2) Is there a relationship be- 
tween method utilized to complete computer assignments and 
success in a microcomputer applications class? 



Population and Sample and Procedures 

The population for this study was microcomputer students. The 
sample was beginning microcomputer students at a midwestern 
university. Each intact section began with 40 students who reg- 




istered for the class based upon their schedule and the class days 
and times. One section (treatment Group I) was conducted us- 
ing cooperative learning, while the other section (control Group 
II) was conducted in a traditional manner, whereby students were 
individually responsible. Cooperative learning was utilized dur- 
ing class and students in Group I were encouraged to continue 
cooperative learning outside of class. Students in Group I were 
given assignment instructions verbally, while students in Group 
II watched the instructor and worked through sample assign- 
ments together. Both sections completed the same assignments, 
took the same tests, and were taught by the same instructor. The 
topics covered included computer concepts and applications. 

Instrument 

The data collection device was a questionnaire adapted from 
two earlier studies (Wiggs and Huter, 1994; Erthal, Wiggs, and 
Huter, 1996) and the student’s final course grade. The ques- 
tionnaire was pilot tested with computer students who had pre- 
viously taken the course. Any ambiguous and/or unclear 
directions or instructions were refined and the questionnaire was 
then given to the computer students at the first class meeting 

Data Analysis 

Data was analyzed utilizing descriptive and inferential statistics 
to include means, frequencies, standard deviations, T-tests and 
analysis of covariance. The independent variables were instruc- 
tional delivery method (give instructions verbally or work through 
a sample problem) and cooperative learning or traditional learn- 
ing. The dependent variable was final course grade. Grade 
point average, computer ownership, prior computer experience, 
and prior computer class were treated as covariates. Research 
indicates that these variables are thought to affect computer 
achievement (Speier, Morris, and Briggs, 1996; Taylor and 
Mounfield, 1994; Jones and Beriy, 1995; Szajna and Mackay. 
1995). 
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Findings 

Group I and Group II began with 40 students each, but ended 
with 33 and 36 students, respectively. Students who did not 
complete the course were removed from the study. Group I re- 
ceived the following grades: A (n=7, 21.2%), B (n=12, 36.4%), 
C (n= 1 1, 33.3%), D (n=l, 3.0%), and F (n=2, 6.1%). Group II 
received the following grades: A (n= 11, 30.6%), B (n= 15, 
41.7%), C (n=8, 22.2%), D (n=2, 5.5%), and F (n=0, 0.0%). 
One-tailed t-Tests were used to determine if the groups were 
similar or different on the experiences (covariates) they brought 
with them to the microcomputer class. The T-tests showed no 
significant differences between the groups. Based on these re- 
sults, the groups were determined to be initially similar on these 
covariates. 

Analysis of covariance (ANCOVA) was performed on the com- 
bined data from Group I and Group II. When using intact groups, 
ANCOVA provides two benefits: the first is an adjustment for 
preexisting differences that may be present among the intact 
groups and the second is the increase in precision of the re- 
search from reducing the error variance (Hinkle, Wiersma and 
Jurs, 1988). The covariates (computer ownership, grade point 
average, previous computer experience, and previous computer 
class) were entered into the model individually. There was no 
statistical significance between teaching method and students 
who had previously taken a computer class. Taken by itself grade 
point average was statistically significant among participants; 
however, when teaching method was entered into the model, 
there was no statistical significance. Teaching method did not 
prove statistically significant when adjusted for participants’ 
computer ownership. Teaching method did produce a statisti- 
cally significant relationship on final course grade when adjusted 
for previous computer experience. 

Discussion 

A quasi-experimental study was undertaken to ascertain if in- 
structional delivery method and assignment completion method 
affected students’ success in a microcomputer class. Two intact 
groups of computer classes were exposed to different instruc- 
tional delivery methods — verbal instructions or demonstration — 
and assignment completion method — cooperative learning or 
work alone. 

Females outnumbered males in both groups and the majority of 
students were 20 years of age or younger, which accounted for 
the large number of first -semester freshmen. Similar results were 
obtain from earlier studies (Webler, 1992; Taylor and Mounfield, 
1994; Wiggs and Huter, 1994). Computer ownership was about 
the same in both classes. A small number in both groups re- 
ported previously taking a computer class and a majority of stu- 
dents had a formal keyboarding class. Grade point average did 
differ significantly between the two classes with Group 1 report- 
ing a higher percentage in tier two (gpa=3.49 - 2.5) and Group 
II in tier three (gpa= 2.49 - 1.5). Cohort groups appeared when{ 



ranked on previous computer experience. Both groups reported 
one year or more of experience in word processing and no expe- 
rience in programming. Since the majority of students were fresh- 
men, they probably gained word processing experience in high 
school. Apparently, programming is not taught in high school. 
This information is comparable with results from previous stud- 
ies (Hunt and Bohlin, 1991; Wiggs and Huter, 1994; Erthal, 
Wiggs, and Huter, 1996). 

Results from the t-Tests implied that the two groups were simi- 
lar on the covariates of grade point average, previous computer 
class, computer ownership, and previous computer experience. 
Analysis of covariance (ANCOVA) did not detect a statistical 
significance for teaching methods and (a) previous computer 
class or (b) computer ownership. These results are contrary to 
study results from Taylor and Mounfield (1994). Grade point 
average was statistically significant when analyzed alone, but 
not when teaching method was included in the model. Teach- 
ing method and course grade did produce a statistically signifi- 
cant result when adjusted for previous computer experience. The 
mean course grade was B (x =2.3636) for Group I and B 
(x =2.0278) for Group II. While Group II received more A’s and 
B’s than Group I, the differences were slight. The mean com- 
puter experience was 6 months to 1 year (x =3.1613) for Group 
I and 6 months to 1 year (x =3.4194) for Group II. Remember 
that Group I students watched the instructor and worked through 
assignments together, while Group II students received verbal 
instructions. Bostrom (1990) urged that teaching and training 
methods should be tailored to individual learning modes. There- 
fore, it appears that instructional delivery method does affect 
success for students with previous computer experience. Effec- 
tive instructional delivery methods, student’s preferred learning 
style and success may depend on finding the right match. 
Mukheijee and Meir (1996) found the tutorial strategy to be ef- 
fective for students with low computer exposure and students in 
the lower academic level who need greater specific input about 
what needs to be done. Methods that incorporate hands-on use 
have been shown to be effective (Compeau et al, 1995). Bohlen 
and Ferratt (1997) discovered that computer-based-training stu- 
dents did better learning software than the lecture-based stu- 
dents. While cooperative learning and traditional learning could 
be controlled in class, it was not possible to exert these controls 
outside of class. Therefore, no conclusive evidence exists to 
determine which method is superior. 

Recommendations 

Based on the above discussion, the following recommendations 
are offered: (1) student’s with previous computer experience 
should be identified; (2) student’s grade point average should be 
made available to the instructor; (3) lessons and activities should 
be designed that incorporate demonstration and verbal instruc- 
tions; (4) students should be encouraged to work with others 
and work alone when completing computer assignments; and 
(5) the current study should be replicated with a larger number 
of students. 
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Abstract 

This study determined the information technology needs of Louisiana business education teachers. Secondary business educa- 
tion teachers have inadequate information technology knowledge and skill. The number of training sources used by teachers 
is the best predictor of the teachers’ information technology and skill, with degree held, years experience, and ethnicity 
contributing significantly to the variance in the teachers’ information technology and skill. The recommendations focused on 
the continuing need for in-service training in the area of information technology and the need for business teachers to embrace 
self-directed learning as one mode of upgrading their information technology skills. 



Introduction 

Few changes have had the impact that information technology 
has had on business education. This technology assists educa- 
tors in doing a better job of meeting student needs, however, it 
comes with a price. The career preparation of teachers is im- 
pacted by their opportunities and decisions regarding their use 
of technolog}; which, is contingent on their information tech- 
nology knowledge and skill level. Information technology is 
used to manage and instruct in business education and encom- 
passes not only the computer but other technologies and deliv- 
ery systems. 

A U.S. Office of Technology report maintained that the use of 
technology cannot be fully effective unless teachers receive ad- 
equate training and support (Sormumen & Chalupa, 1994). Due 
to reduced funds and limited teacher in-service in a time when 
technology changes rapidly, many experienced teachers have very 
little or no training in this area. This, in turn, impacts the 
participation of universities, state departments and others in the 
professional development of business teachers. Teacher train- 
ing provided by school systems designed to address the needs of 
business teachers is limited. Also, keeping current is especially 
critical because teachers need information technology compe- 
tencies so they can transfer these competencies to students. 

Numerous studies were conducted in the 1980s when the lead- 
ing edge technolog}' of the time was the microcomputer (e.g.. 
Raven, 1988; Tesolowski & Roth, 1988; Yuen, 1985). Only se- 
lected elements have been studied since then. When one con- 
siders instructional teclmology, researchers should heed the words 
of Thomson, Simonson and Hargrave (1991): “Educational me- 
dia alone do not influence the achievement of students. Research- 
ers who have attempted to demonstrate the superior influence of 
educational technologies on achievement have been unsuccess- 
ful. On the other hand, researchers who have attempted to iden- 
tify the appropriate techniques of message organization and the 
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correct process of instructional deliveiy with technology have 
been more in the mainstream of what is considered appropriate” 
(p. 1). Miller (1997) identified a 1995 report by the U.S. Office 
of Technology which . . suggested that 30% of the nation’s 
expenditures on school technology should be devoted to teacher 
training” (p. 13). Golden (1997) reports that teachers don’t use 
new technology because they either don’t feel comfortable with 
new technology or lack proper training. An Idaho survey of 
60,000 teachers regarding teacher technology needs found that 
more than half of the respondents rated themselves as novices in 
the use of technology; recently hired teachers with a bachelors 
degree and the number of computers in classrooms were the best 
predictors of teachers’ actual use of technology (Matthews, 1 996). 
McCaslin and Torres’ (1993) finding, that teachers were appre- 
hensive about the use of microcomputers, is supported by re- 
search in the area of computer anxiety of vocational teachers 
(Kotrlik & Smith, 1989) that found that vocational teachers’ 
computer anxiety ranged from mild to severe on the aspects of 
computer anxiety measured by Oetting’s Computer Anxiety Scale 
(COMPASS). This is importance because they also reported that 
younger teachers were more likely to have higher levels of com- 
puter literacy and that computer anxiety decreased as computer 
literacy increased. 

The literature reveals that studies have been conducted that iden- 
tified computer competencies important to business teachers (e.g., 
Echtemacht, 1996; Groneman& Buzzard, 1995; Chalupa, 1993), 
however, a need exists to examine the information technology 
related career development needs of business teachers, with in- 
formation technolog}' being substantially different from basic 
computer technolog}'. 

Purpose and Objectives 

The purpose was to determine Louisiana business teachers’ per- 
ceptions of their information technolog} knowledge and skills. 
The objectives were to: (1) Determine the demographic charac- 
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teristics of teachers; (2) Determine the general information tech- 
nology knowledge and skill possessed by teachers; (3) Deter- 
mine software specific knowledge and skill possessed by teachers; 
(4) Determine the information technology training received by 
teachers; and (5) Determine if selected variables explain the 
variance in the general information technology knowledge and 
skill possessed by teachers. 

Procedures 

Population and Sample 

The population included 848 secondary business teachers in 
Louisiana. The minimum sample size was determined to be 
173 based on Cochran’s sampling size formula. Based on a 
sampling with replacement model, 28 1 teachers were randomly 
selected. After two mailings and a phone follow-up, responses 
were received from 166 teachers (96% of minimum sample size, 
61% of the teachers in the total sample selected based on the 
sampling with replacement model). 

Instrumentation 



Objective One - Demographic Characteristics 

Objective one was to describe the demographic characteristics 
of the business teachers. Over half (53%) possessed a bachelor’s 
degree, 25.9% had a masters’ degree, and 21. 1% had a masters’ 
degree plus 30 hours or the education specialist certificate. None 
had doctoral degrees. Almost all (91.0%) were female. Most of 
the business teachers were white (78.0%), while 20.1% were 
black, and 1.8% were members of other ethnic groups. Their 
average age was 42.5 years (range= 23-63) and the average years 
teaching was 15.5. Over half (55.6%) taught in rural areas, 24.8% 
in urban areas, and 19.6% in suburban areas. Most (83.5%) 
taught at the high school level, 15.2% taught at the junior/middle 
school level, and .6% taught at both the high school and junior/ 
middle school level. Almost half (45.3%) had attended the state 
vocational association convention at least once in the past three 
years while only 19.8% had attended a regional or national vo- 
cational association convention in the past three years. Over one- 
third (37.2%) of the teachers’ schools were connected to the 
Internet. 



The instrument was researcher developed. The scales and items 
used in the instrument were selected after a review of the litera- 
ture and based on the objectives. The face and content validity 
of the instrument were evaluated by an expert panel of univer- 
sity faculty members. The instrument was field tested with 40 
teachers who had not been selected in the sample for the study. 
Changes indicated by the validation panel and field test were 
made. Internal consistency coefficients for the scales in the in- 
strument were as follows (Cronbach’s alpha): General Infor- 
mation Technology Knowledge and Skill - .94, Software 
Knowledge and Skill - .94. 



Objective Two - Knowledge and Skill 

Objective two was to determine the general information tech- 
nology knowledge and skill possessed by Louisiana business 
teachers. The teachers rated themselves average on the eight 
areas related to the use of computers in instruction and below 
average on all of the newer technologies (Intemet/World Wide 
Web, video conferencing, satellite downlinks, compressed video, 
laser disc players) except multimedia computers for which they 
rated themselves as average. These data are presented in 
Table 1. 



Data Collection 

The teachers’ responses were collected using two mailings and 
a telephone follow-up of a random sample of non-respondents. 
Each mailing consisted of a questionnaire, cover letter, and 
stamped addressed return envelope. No significant differences 
existed by response wave on the key variables (general informa- 
tion technology knowledge and skills and software knowledge 
and skills), therefore, the phone responses were combined with 
the mailed responses for data analysis and it was concluded that 
the sample was representative of the population of Louisiana 
business teachers. 

Data Analysis 

The data were analyzed using descriptive statistics for objec- 
tives 1-4, Stepwise multiple regression was used to analyze the 
data for objective 5. The alpha level was set a priori at ,05. 



Objective Three - Productivity Software 

Objective three was to determine Louisiana business teachers’ 
software specific knowledge and skill. The teachers rated them- 
selves average or below average in all utility software areas, with 
the lowest ratings typically being in the area of software that has 
just become commonly used in the past few years (such as World 
Wide Web browsers, e-mail, file transfer, lesson planning, and 
presentation software). These data are presented in Table 2. 

Objective Four - Teacher Training 

Objective four was to determine the information technology train- 
ing received by Louisiana business education teachers. The per- 
centages of teachers who reported they had received training 
from selected sources and the percentage who have received this 
training within the last three years are as follows: university/ 
college course - 74.1%/29.4%; university/college workshop - 
55.1%/33.5%; industry workshop - 25.6%H9.7%; professional 
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Table 1 

General Information Technology Knowledge and Skill as Perceived by Louisiana Business Education Teachers 



General information technology knowledge and skill 


M 


SD 


N 


Know the major components of a computer 


3.90 


.73 


162 


Know how to operate a computer 


3.75 


.67 


161 


Can integrate computer-based teaching materials into instruction 


3.62 


.83 


162 


Can evaluate software for instruction 


3.60 


.85 


162 


Know how to prepare students to use information technology 


3.53 


.82 


160 


Can locate computer-based teaching materials for use in instruction 


3.43 


.85 


162 


Know how to select information technology that fits program needs 


(computers, modems, printers, laser disc players, etc.) 


3.23 


.94 


161 


Can evaluate software for program management 


3.17 


1.01 


161 


Know how to use . . . 


. . . multimedia computers 


2.53 


1.15 


162 


. . . Internet e-mail 


2.48 


1.17 


161 


. . . World Wide Web 


2.35 


1.15 


162 


. . . laser disc players 


2.18 


1.08 


162 


. . . video conferencing 


1.70 


.77 


162 


. . . compressed video 


1.62 


.76 


162 


. . . satellite downlinks 


1.61 


.74 


162 



Table 2 

Software Specific Knowledge and Skill as Perceived by Louisiana Business Education Teachers 



Software specific knowledge and skill 


M 


SD 


N 


Word Processor (Examples : WordPerfect, Microsoft Word, Microsoft 
Works, Appleworks, etc.) 


3.99 


.76 


164 


Windows (Examples: Macintosh, Windows 3. 1, Windows95, Windows NT) 


3.21 


1.01 


164 


Spreadsheet (Examples : Lotus 1-2-3, Excel, Microsoft Works, Quatro Pro, etc.) 


3.18 


.99 


165 


Graphics (Examples: Corel, Paintbrush, MacPaint, Han’ard Graphics, 


Freehand, Print Shop, etc.) 


2.94 


.94 


164 


Database (Examples : Approach, dBase, Access, Microsoft Works, etc.) 


2.93 


1.06 


163 


Desktop Publishing (Examples: Pagemaker, Ventura, desktop publishing 


capabilities of WordPerfect or Microsoft Word) 


2.76 


111 


164 


Grade Book 


2.69 


1.29 


162 


Presentation Software (Examples: PowerPoint, WordPerfect Presentations, 


Freelance Graphics, Hansard Graphics, etc.) 


2.33 


1.03 


164 


Internet E-mail (Examples: America On-Line, Netscape, Prodigy, Juno, 


CompuServe, Eudora, etc.) 


2.32 


1.14 


164 


Instructional Software (Examples: My Resume, personal or business finance, 


loan amortization, etc.) 


2.31 


1.34 


164 


Utilities (Examples: Norton, PC Tools, virus protection, Windows 


uninstaller, etc.) 


2.15 


1.05 


163 


World Wide Web browser (Examples: AOL, Netscape, Prodigy, Compuser\’e, 


Internet Explorer, Mosaic, etc.) 


2.14 


1.10 


164 1 


File Transfer to and from Other Computers Using a Modem 


1.90 


.97 


163 


Lesson Planning (Examples: 4M4TION, PET, etc.) 


1.69 


.94 


163 
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conference - 67.1%/55.3%; self-directed leaming/personal ex- 
perience - 93.3%/73.3%; suppliers of equipment and software - 
60.2%/48. 1%; school, parish or state sponsored in-service train- 
ing - 83.5%/68.5%; and written materials such as information 
booklets, training manuals, etc. - 85.4%/68.1%. It is especially 
interesting to note the large gap in the percentage who received 
training from university/college courses (74. 1%) versus the per- 
centage who received training from this source in the past three 
years (29.4%). It is also interesting to note that self-directed 
leaming/personal experience was reported most often as a train- 
ing source, which is logically supported by the fact that written 
materials were the second highest source. 

Objective Five - Explanation of Variance in Knowledge and 
Skills 

Objective five sought to determine if selected variables explained 
the variance in the general information technology knowledge 
and skills possessed by business teachers. Four variables ex- 
plained a significant amount of the variance in the teachers' 
general information technology knowledge and skills score: num- 
ber of training sources (22.0%), degree held (3.3%), years expe- 
rience (2.7%), and ethnicity ( 1 . 1%), for a total explained variance 
of 29.1%. 

Conclusions 

1. Louisiana’s business teachers have inadequate general and 
software specific knowledge and skill, especially true with 
the newer technologies. 

2. It appears that the existence and/or quality of career devel- 
opment opportunities for pre- and in-service education is 
inadequate, and/or that teachers have failed to take advan- 
tage of existing opportunities in the area of information tech- 
nology. 

3. Business teachers have placed less reliance on information 
technology training offered by universities, and/or univer- 
sities have not offered information technolog}' training de- 
sired by teachers. 

4. There is a trend toward teachers’ dependence on self-di- 
rected learning as a primary source of information technol- 
ogy training. 

5. Differences in business teachers general information knowl- 
edge and skill levels are partially explained by the number 
of training sources, degree held, years teaching experience, 
and ethnicity. 

Recommendations 

1 . Formal educational opportunities (courses, workshops, semi- 
nars, etc.) should be offered to update business teachers’ 
information technology' knowledge and skills on a consis- 
tent basis and teachers should take advantage of these op- 
portunities when offered. If the available offerings do not 
meet the needs of business teachers, business teachers should 
assume their professional responsibility by being proactive 
in communicating this to appropriate sendee providers. 
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Teachers should also seek out mentoring opportunities and 
business/industry assistance. 

2. Pre -service programs should strengthen their emphasis on 
preparing new teachers to be self-directed learners, espe- 
cially in the area of information technology knowledge and 
skills. However, universities should not abandon their re- 
sponsibility to provide information technology knowledge 
and skills training in pre-service programs. 

3 . Service providers should consider previous training sources 
used by teachers, degree held, years teaching experience, 
and ethnicity in planning information technology in-ser- 
vice training activities. 

4. The Louisiana Department of Education, college/university 
teacher education programs, professional associations, and 
other service providers should place a high priority on in- 
creasing the information technology' knowledge and skill 
levels of pre- and in-service teachers. 

Implications 

If business programs are going to prepare students for the work- 
place, both now and in the future, teachers must have this criti- 
cal information technology' knowledge and skill if they are to be 
successful in the transfer of appropriate information technology 
to their students. Certainly, if the United States is to remain 
competitive in the world marketplace, this foundation consist- 
ing of information technology knowledge and skill is a neces- 
sity if the U S. expects to have a well trained workforce that will 
create and maintain a competitive edge. 
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Abstract 

The study purports at determining the benefits and influence of the (American) Certified Public Accountants (CPA) certifica- 
tion for hiring, promoting and career development of accountants and auditors working in Egyptian auditing firms. The study 
examines the reasons which motivated Egyptian accountants and auditors to obtain the American CPA rather than the Egyp- 
tian certification from the Egyptian Association of Accountants and Auditors. Methods used by CPA candidates to prepare for 
their examinations were also investigated. 



Introduction 

As a result of pursuing an open-door economic policy in Egypt, 
most state-owned enterprises have been privatized. In recent 
years, many American and multinational business firms have 
been heavily investing in Egypt. Financial auditing of these 
firms is usually assigned to Egyptian auditing firms represent- 
ing American and other big international auditing firms. Many 
Egyptian accountants and auditors obtained CPA certification 
from the American Institute of Certified Public Accountants to 
join these auditing firms or to be promoted to higher positions. 
The importance and benefits of certification as a useful tool for 
hiring and promotion have been discussed by several authors 
(Jackson, 1966; Hillsman, 1979; Krizan, 1979; Mason, 1985; 
Evans, 1944). A unique situation is faced in the present study, 
as two parts, related to business law and taxation, out of the four 
parts of the CPA examination, are related to American and not 
to Egyptian legislation. Egyptian auditing firms and business 
organizations have different views concerning hiring CPA hold- 
ers or holders of Egyptian professional certification ESAA that 
is offered by the Egyptian Society for Accountants and Audi- 
tors. 

Purpose of the Study 

The study was designed to identify- the demographic profile of 
the CPA holders in Egypt and to address the following research 
questions: 

1 . What are the demographic characteristics of the CPAs that 
have acquired certification in the last ten years? 

2. Why did some accountants and auditors working in Egypt 
choose to obtain CPA certification and not the Egyptian 
professional certification from the Egyptian Society of Ac- 
countants and Auditors (ESAA)? 

3. Did accountants and auditors working in Egypt benefit from 
studying the two parts -Taxation and Business law- which 
are related to American and not to Egyptian legislation? 

4. What were the paths used to prepare for CPA certification? 



5. What were the financial and non-financial benefits CPA 
holders received after being Certified? 

6. When did the CPA holders acquire certification and what 
effect lias the certification had on their careers? 

7. How do the CPA holders perceive the importance of certifi- 
cation on their hiring and promotion and how do they evalu- 
ate the perceived importance of their employers concerning 
certification on hiring and promotion? 

Methodology 

Sample 

The population of this study was the CPA holders in Egypt who 
had obtained their CPA certification in the last ten years. As the 
population of CPA holders in Egypt is very small and because of 
lack of their listing, snowball sampling approach was followed 
to select a judgmental sample that consisted of 110 CPA hold- 
ers. The questionnaires were distributed to the sample individu- 
als. The usable responses received were 66 (60%). 

Questionnaire 

Permission to use an instrument developed by Candy Evans 
(1994) in her research entitled ‘is certification a useful tool for 
recruiting, hiring and/or promoting administrative managers?” 
was obtained. The questionnaire was modified to suit the present 
study. The questionnaire was piloted with 10 CPAs. Based on 
their feedback, minor changes were made. 

The first part of the questionnaire addressed demographic infor- 
mation regarding gender, age, education, years of experience, 
income, and type and size of business. 

The second part included questions relevant to the reasons CPA 
holders chose to take CPA exams and why they preferred ob- 
taining certification from the USA and not through the Egyp- 
tian Society of Accountants and Auditors (ESAA). This part 



also included a question concerning whether the CPA holders 
benefited from studying the two parts of “Taxation” and “Busi- 
ness law” which are related to American and not to Egyptian 
legislation. 

The third part included questions about the path(s) used to 
prepare for certification. 

The fourth part of the questionnaire addressed the date of certi- 
fication, the effect of certification on the careers of CPAs and 
the financial and non financial benefits they obtained after be- 
ing certified. 

The last part of the questionnaire included three questions to 
measure the perceived importance of obtaining CPA concerning 
hiring and promoting the CPA holders. A four-point Likert- 
type scale was used: (4) very' important, (3) important, (2) some- 
what important, and (1) not important 

Findings 

Demographics 

The first research area examined was the demographic charac- 
teristics of the CPA holders. Their distribution by gender, age, 
educational level, business type is shown in Table 1. 

Gender 

Males and females constituted 84.8% and 15.2% of the sample 
respectively 

Age 

The majority' of respondent ages fall in the 30-39 year categoiy 
(54.5%). 

Business Type 

The majority of the sample individuals are working in auditing 
firms (45%) followed by those who are working in management 
& business consulting firms(24.2%) 

Educational Level 

All the sample individuals were university' graduates holding 
Bachelor’s and Master’s Degrees (75.8% and 24.2% respectively) 

Egyptian Professional Certification 

Thirty' percent of the sample individuals are holders of the Egyp- 
tian Society of Accountants and Auditors certificate, while 21% 
completed the first part only from the two parts required for the 
certification. 



Membership of Professional Organizations 

Forty-five percent of the sample individuals are members of three 
or more professional organizations while 30% and 18% are 
members of two and one professional organizations respectively. 

Business Size 

The great majority of the sample individuals (85%) were work- 
ing for organizations employing more than 50 employees. 

Present Annual Salary 

Thirty-nine percent of the sample individuals earn more than 
80,000 Egyptian pounds/year and 3.6% earn less than 20,000 
Egyptian pounds. 

CPA Vs, ESAA Certification 

When respondents were asked to compare CPA program to that 
of the ESAA regarding usefulness and professionalism, 58 (88%) 
respondents indicated that the CPA certification program is more 
useful and professional, while six (9%) indicated that they are 
equal. All respondents indicated that CPA program is more 
useful when working for multinational business firms. 

When respondents were asked to compare the usefulness of the 
CPA certification program to that of ESAA program when work- 
ing for Egyptian business firms, 36 (55%) considered CPA pro- 
gram to be more useful, six (9%) considered the two programs 
equal, while 4 (6%) indicated that ESAA program is more 
useful. 

Noteworthy is that these perceptions are confined to those who 
preferred to acquire CPA certification; thus, this result should 
not be considered as a fair comparison between the two certifi- 
cation programs. If accountants and auditors who choose to be 
certified through ESAA were asked the same questions, differ- 
ent perceptions would have been indicated. 

When respondents were asked why they chose to sit for the CPA 
examination, all respondents indicated more than one reason. 
Ninety-one percent of respondents indicated future advancement; 
89%, self improvement; 67%, possible promotion; 67%, increase 
in salary; 61%, self satisfaction; 33%, required for job; 21%, 
title change; 18% working in the USA; 12%, extra fringe ben- 
efits; 12%, joining another organization. 

Respondents gave different reasons for choosing CPA rather than 
ESAA certification. Reasons given were that the CPA is inter- 
nationally recognized (43%), getting higher salary' (24%), ESAA 
is acquired by obtaining CPA certification (18%), acquisition of 
more updated knowledge (18%), better when seeking employ- 
ment ( 1 5%), intention to live in the USA ( 1 5%), and CPA certi- 
fication takes shorter time in preparing for the examination. 
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Table 1 

Demographic Profile of Respondents 





No. 


% 


i. uenaer 


Male 


56 


84.8 


Female 


10 


15.2 


2. Age 


20-29 


16 


24.2 


30-39 


36 


54.5 


40-49 


10 


15.2 


50 + 


2 


3.0 


Missed 


2 


3.0 


3. Educational Level 


Master’s Degree 


16 


24.2 


Bachelor’s Degree 


50 


75.8 


4. Business Type 


Auditing firms 


30 


45.5 


Management & Business consulting 


16 


24.2 


Manufacturing 


2 


3.0 


Wholesale / Retail trade 


6 


9.0 


Other 


8 


12.1 


Missed 


4 


6.1 


5. Business Size (Number of employees) 

1-50 6 

51-100 20 

101-500 18 

500 + 18 

6. Professional Certification (ESAAf 


Passed the first part only 


20 


30.3 


Passed the two parts (ESAA holder) 


14 


21.1 


7. Present Annual Salary (Egyptian pounds )' 






20,000 or less 


2 


3.0 


20,001 - 40,000 


16 


24.2 


40,001 -60,000 


10 


15.2 


60,001 -80,000 


8 


12.1 


80,000+ 


26 


39.4 


Missed 


4 


6.0 


8. Number of Professional Organizations 
of Which Respondent is a Member 


None 


4 


6.1 


One 


12 


18.2 


Two 


20 


30.3 


Three or more 


30 


45.4 



•ESAA = The Egyptian Society for Accountants and Auditors 
certification requires passing two consecutive exams: first 
part and second part. 

••One Egyptian pound = 0.294 US Dollar 

Benefits of CPAs Business Law and Taxation Parts 

When respondents were asked if they benefited from studying 
the two parts - Taxation and Business law - mainly related to the 
American legislation, 18 (27%) respondents indicated that they 



did not benefit from studying these two parts and 48 (73%) indi- 
cated that they benefited from studying them. Respondents deal- 
ing with or working for American companies doing business in 
Egypt indicated the importance of these parts for their work. 

Paths Used to Prepare for CPA Certification 

One or more method was used to prepare for certification by the 
sample individuals. The more frequently mentioned method 
used was self study (76%) followed by experience gained from 
on-the-job experience (58%). Thirty-nine of respondents 
attended colleges and institutes review courses and the same 
percentage of respondents relied on CPA study material. Thirty- 
nine percent of the respondents attended internally review pro- 
grams sponsored by their business firms. 

Financial and Non-Financial Benefits CPA Holders Received 

All respondents except six received salary increase after their 
certification. The six individuals who did not receive any salaiy 
increase were two individuals who worked for the first time af- 
ter certification, two partners in auditing firms and two univer- 
sity faculty members (as they are remunerated according to their 
academic and not professional qualifications). Individuals who 
received three or more salaiy increase after their certification 
constituted 51.1% and those who received two and one salary 
increase comprised 15.2% and 24.5% respectively. 

The first salary increase calculated relative to the salary' before 
certification ranged between 20% and 200% with a mean of 
52%. The second salary increase ranged from 10% to 100% 
with a mean of 44%. The third salary increase ranged between 
10% and 50% with a mean of 27%. 

Ninety-five percent of the sample individuals received one or 
more types of non-financial benefits after being certified. Non- 
financial benefits given by employers included special title for 
(46%), formal announcement and company publicity' for (52%), 
private office for (6%) and special gifts for (9%). 

When CPA Holders Were Certified 

Fifty-three percent of the sample individuals acquired CPA cer- 
tification within 1-5 years after obtaining their Bachelor’s De- 
gree while 29.4% after 6-1 1 years of their graduation and 17.7% 
after more than 11 years. All sample individuals who have 
Master’s Degrees acquired their certification within three years 
after obtaining their degrees. 

Effect of CPA Certification on Holders 9 Career 

Changes in employment to another organization has been made 
by 38 (58%). Twenty' six respondents indicated that they had 
made one change while eight respondents made two changes 
and four made three or more changes. Six individuals did not 
respond to this question. 
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Eight respondents (12%) reported that they had not been pro- 
moted after certification while 24 (36%) had acquired one pro- 
motion and 20 (30%) had acquired two promotions, six 
respondents (9%) were promoted three times and six (9%) were 
promoted four or more times. 

When respondents were asked about the number of lateral 
changes in the same organization, it was found that one lateral 
move had been made by 22 respondents (33%), two by 10 re- 
spondents (15%), and three or more by eight respondents ( 1 5%), 
twelve respondents had not made any lateral move since 
certification. Sixteen individuals did not respond to this 
question. 

Perceived Importance of CPA Certification on Hiring and 
Promotion 

Sixty percent of the respondents perceived the impact of the cer- 
tification on their professional career as very important and 40% 
perceived it as important. 

Seventy-two percent of respondents stated that their employers 
presently consider the CPA certification in hiring policies and 
practices while 15.5% reported that their employers consider 
certification as important and 12.5% thought that their employ- 
ers do not consider certification in their hiring policies and prac- 
tices. 

When respondents were asked how their employers presently 
consider the CPA certification in promotion practices, 40.6% 
reported very important while 37.5%, 1 8.8%, and 3. 1 % reported 
important, somewhat important and not important respectively. 

The perception of the CPAs showed that their employers put 
more emphasis on certification in hiring policies and practices 
than in promoting the accountants and auditors currently work- 
ing in their business firms. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

The great majority of CPA holders received substantial finan- 
cial and non-financial benefits and promotions after they be- 
came certified. 



Egyptian CPA holders preferred to obtain certification through 
CPA program rather than ESA A program because CPA is inter- 
nationally well known and recognized, CPA certification is con- 
sidered important in hiring and promotion in American and 
multinational companies working in Egypt. CPA certification 
enabled its holders to join the American and multinational firms 
and to receive higher salaries. 

As the number of the American and multinational companies 
working in Egypt is increasing, consequently, the demand for 
CPAs will increase. Colleges, universities, and private educa- 
tional institutes in Egypt should be prepared to meet the increas- 
ing demand for CPA reviewing programs for the future CPA 
candidates. 
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Abstract 

The purpose of this study was to compare business education graduates to all other business graduates of a regional university 
in the Southwest. The analysis included demographic comparisons and statistical analysis of data on educational and employ- 
ment mentoring and networking. Business education respondents indicated that the most important past influence variables 
were parents and family and university education. The most important future influence variables were parents and family, 
university education, and networking. The most important educational mentoring influences were parents and family, univer- 
sity major department faculty, university faculty adviser, and peer groups. Educational networking factors of importance were 
peer groups, parents and family, internships, and university major department faculty. The most important employment mentoring 
influences were the immediate supervisor, parents and family, executive (higher than immediate supervisor), and co-workers. 
Employment networking variables, in order of importance, were parents and family, executive (higher than immediate supervi- 
sor), co-workers, friends in other work organizations, and previous employer. For business education respondents, mentoring 
remained constant in importance while networking increased in importance. Business education graduates utilized the univer- 
sity placement office significantly more than other school of business graduates. 



Introduction 

Graduates during the past years have tried many innovative strat- 
egies to gain and maintain employment. Alternatives for en- 
hancing employment opportunities have been publicized by many 
diverse organizations. Business education graduates have seen 
an increased emphasis on initial and continuing employment 
designs. Networking and mentoring were two of the many strat- 
egies, which seemed to aid graduates with pursuing employ- 
ment opportunities and aspirations. 

Review of Literature 

Networking 

The literature suggests that networking has remained a key fac- 
tor in the development of initial employment opportunities and 
for developing additional employment either for advancement 
or because of job displacement. Popular literature as diverse as 
Working Woman (Barbieri 1993), and The Rotarian (Flores 1993) 
have extolled the virtues of networking to gain employment and 
advancement. Professional organizations for many student and 
career professionals have devoted space in their publications to 
the advantages offered by a networking system. 

Networking is the systematic process of developing helpful con- 
tacts, linking people for assisting, supporting, and helping each 
other Find needed resources, information, job leads, opportuni- 
ties, and feedback. It reduces isolation and builds participation 
and self-confidence. To construct a successful network, one starts 
with highly professional job performance. In addition, the 
networker watches for chances to help others, keeping in mind 
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that the greater strength of networking is in mutual support, not 
paybacks (Gillis 1980). 

An informal organization consists of networks of relationships 
that employees form across functions and divisions to accom- 
plish tasks quickly (Krackhardt and Hanson 1993). Stockpiling 
contacts for job changes is the least important aspect of career 
networking. Recently it has become common for executives to 
have four or more employment changes in their careers. The 
rekindling of networking relationships and input of information 
into a computerized contact management system can be the most 
important aspect of career management (Olson 1994). Those 
who work at home must try a little harder to establish an outside 
network, both for business reasons and for their own psycho- 
logical health (Smith 1993). 

Mentoring 

Another development in the employment arena has been the 
movement of mentoring from the educational establishment into 
business employment. Many authors have developed a list of 
roles for w'hich a mentor is a key component (Kram 1983; Roche 
1 979; Moore and Amey 1988; Olian, Carroll, Giannantonia, and 
Feren 1988; Speizer 1981; Levinson, Carnnv, Klein, Levinson, 
McKee 1978). A limited list includes: a positive role model, 
opener of doors, teacher, adviser, sponsor, guide, successful 
leader, consultant, developer of talent, and one who encourages. 
Collins (1983) lists five major criteria that may be utilized to 
define mentorship. The person must be (1) higher up on the 
organizational ladder than the person being mentored, (2) an 
authority in the field, (3) influential, (4) interested in the growth 
and development of the person being mentored, and (5) willing 
to commit time and emotion to the relationship. 



Some research is concerned with both characteristics of indi- 
viduals and interactions between mentors and proteges (Noe 
1988; Olian, Giannantonia, and Feren 1988). Kram (1983) dif- 
ferentiated between career and psychosocial mentoring in a study 
of both proteges and mentors in a large business organization. 
Noe (1988), in an educational analysis of teachers and adminis- 
trators, developed both a career function and a psychosocial func- 
tion. An analysis of college students indicated both a vocational 
and a psychosocial function (Schockett and Haring-Hidore 1985). 

Some research has indicated that female mentors have not had 
male proteges. Some suggest that men do not perceive women 
to be influential for careers (Erkut and Mokros 1981), while 
others suggest that women actively recruit proteges (Kanter 
1977). However, a recent study suggests that there are no differ- 
ences between men and women in attempts to initiate mentoring 
relationships and in mentoring received (Turban and Dougherty 
1994). 

A survey of business school graduates found that those with 
greater mentoring relationships had more promotions, higher 
income, and satisfaction than those with less extensive mentoring 
relationships (Dreher and Ash 1990). Whitely, Dougherty, and 
Dreher (1991) reported mentoring to be significantly related to 
compensation and promotions. The match between prospective 
mentors and proteges is key in some research studies. Chao, 
Walz, and Gardner (1992) found that informal mentoring rela- 
tionships that were developed were significantly more produc- 
tive than formal mentors. Hill, Bahniuk, Dobos, and Rouner 
(1989) found that the mentor/protege factor was similar to the 
one-way, complementaiy, parent-child relationships of most pre- 
vious mentoring studies. 

The summary of the diverse functions of mentoring develops 
three components of mentoring relationship: (1) direct career 
and professional development, (2) role modeling, and (3) emo- 
tional and psychological support (Jacobi 1991). 

Purpose 

The purpose of this study was to compare business education 
graduates to all other business graduates of a regional university 
in the Southwest. The comparative analysis included demo- 
graphic information comparisons and statistical analysis of data 
on educational and employment mentoring and networking. 

Population and Respondents 

The population consisted of school of business graduates from 
the major areas of accounting, business administration, finance, 
economics, information processing systems, management, mar- 
keting, and office administration. Business education gradu- 
ates were compared to the above majors. Listings of business 
graduates from 1954-1993 who met this criterion were com- 
piled. 



A list of 711 business graduate addresses was collected from the 
University Foundation and Alumni Associations. After elimi- 
nating two duplicates and determining 132 incorrect addresses, 
577 business graduates received the initial questionnaire. One 
follow-up letter and questionnaire was sent. The total number 
of respondents from this group was 234 (40.6 percent). 

An additional 1802 names were identified from an alumni di- 
rectory developed for the University by an outside consulting 
firm in 1993. Nine individuals were eliminated from this list 
because they reported not being business graduates while unde- 
liverable questionnaires indicated 563 incorrect addresses. Of 
the remaining 1229 graduates, 3 14 (25.5 percent) returned ques- 
tionnaires after two mailings of a cover letter and questionnaire. 

A total of 548 (30.3 percent) usable questionnaires were returned. 
Data indicated that business education respondents totaled 77 
and all other business respondents totaled 471. 

Comparison Groups 

A Chi-square analysis was made between the sources of addresses 
from alumni groups and the address base supplied by the con- 
sulting group. The design of the study was to include potential 
respondents that would be representative of graduates for the 
period 1954-1993. Respondents from each group were com- 
pared by past and future influence and educational and employ- 
ment mentoring and networking variables. None of the 
differences in source groups variables were significant at the 
p< 01 level. Future mentoring and networking approached the 
p<01 level as might be expected because of the characteristic of 
respondents who joined the alumni associations as opposed to 
graduates who did not. 

Methodology 

A questionnaire was developed that included a series of state- 
ments to be ranked on a Likert-type scale. Prospective respon- 
dents were to indicate their responses about the importance of 
past and future aspirations variables. The variables were also 
compared for mentoring and networking for both educational 
and employment conditions. In addition, potential respondents 
were asked selected demographic data. 

The initial questionnaire was subjected to a pilot test of 22 School 
of Business Alumni. Revisions were made on the basis of the 
comments received from this pilot group. 

Demographic Information 

The responses received from each survey group of the respon- 
dents were similar in demographic characteristics to the total 
school of business student body for the years surveyed. All de- 
mographic comparative characteristics and data are shown in 
Appendix I. 
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Business education respondents were predominately female (80.5 
percent), while all other business respondents were 42.0 percent 
female. A Chi-square analysis indicated significant differences 
(p<.0 1) for the variable of gender when business education gradu- 
ates’ responses were compared to all other business respondents. 
The most frequent age category among respondents was 25 to 
34 (44.2 percent for business education respondents and 46.7 
percent for all other business respondents). The most frequent 
overall grade point average for both groups was 3. 1 to 3.5 (45.5 
percent for business education and 38.9 percent for all other 
business respondents). A Chi-square analysis indicated signifi- 
cant differences (p<01) for the variable of overall grade point 
average. The reason for this difference was that 84.5 percent of 
the business education respondents had an overall grade point 
average above 3.0. The majority of both groups (100 percent 
business education and 95.3 percent for all other business re- 
spondents) were Caucasian. 

The level of financial support for the respondents’ contribution 
toward their college education was approximately 100 percent 
for 28.6 percent of business education respondents and 33. 1 per- 
cent for all other business respondents. Some respondents re- 
ported earning less than one-half of their college expenses (26.0 
percent for business education and 21.0 percent for all other 
business respondents). 

A salary between 15,001 and 30,000 dollars was earned by 45.5 
percent of business education respondents and 32.7 percent for 
all other business respondents. Over 75,000 dollars were earned 
by 3.9 percent and 11.9 percent of the respective respondent 
groups. Business education respondents who earned less than 
45,000 dollars were equal to 83.2 percent. 

Business education respondents depended on major department 
faculty (55.8 percent) and themselves (26.0 percent) for degree 
program advisement. The percentages for all other business 
respondents were 45.2 percent and 34.0 percent, respectively. 
Business education respondents were just as likely to be a former 
member of a business student organization as all other business 
respondents. 

Graduation years between 1980-1989 were greater for business 
education respondents (40.3* percent) than all other business 
graduates (39.7 percent). More business education respondents 
(16.9 percent) graduated before 1970 than all other business re- 
spondents (7.9 percent). Membership in school or university 
alumni groups revealed small differences in the two groups (48. 1 
percent versus 41.8 percent). Business education respondents 
had slightly higher current and future aspirations. 



The first employment for business education respondents was in 
education (57.1 percent) and administrative systems (16.9 per- 
cent). The first job for all other business respondents was in 
accounting/tax (28.5 percent), management (22.1 percent), and 
marketing (12. 1 percent). The present occupation for business 
education respondents was education (50.6 percent), manage- 
ment (7.8 percent). The current occupation for all other busi- 
ness respondents was management (26.8 percent), accounting/ 
tax (21.4 percent), and other (11.9 percent). 

Influence Variables 

Influence variable Chi-square values for past and future influ- 
ences were computed for the 548 respondents. As presented in 
Table 1, the Chi-square analysis indicated significant differences 
(p<.05) in the computed value for past influences for university 
major department faculty and university’ placement office. Chi- 
square analysis also indicated significant differences (p< 05) in 
the computed value for future influence for the university place- 
ment office, professional organizations, information highway, 
and religion. 

The past influence variables were ranked as presented in Table 
2. When past influence variables were ranked for business edu- 
cation respondents, parents and family (31.2 percent) were ranked 
most important followed by university education (24.7 percent). 
The past influences ranked most important by all other business 
respondents were: parents and family (30.4 percent), university 
education (24.6 percent), and employer (10.4 percent). 

Future influence variables were ranked as presented in Table 3. 
When influence variables were ranked for business education 
respondents, the most important variables were parents and fam- 
ily (31.2 percent), university' education (16.9 percent), and net- 
working (15.6 percent). For business education respondents, 
mentoring (3.9 percent) remained constant in importance while 
networking (15.6 percent) increased in importance. Future in- 
fluence variables ranked most important for all other business 
respondents were networking (22.3 percent), parents and family 
(21.2 percent), employer (18.7 percent), and university' educa- 
tion (11.0 percent). 

Educational Influence 

Educational influence Chi-square statistical analysis for 
mentoring and networking is presented in Table 4. The Chi- 
square analysis for educational mentoring indicated significant 
differences (p< 05) for the variable of internships when the two 
groups’ responses were compared. The Chi-square analysis for 
educational networking indicated no significant differences 
(p<.05) for the variables when the two groups’ responses were 
compared. 






Table 1 

Influence Variablesjorjiusiness Education Graduates Compared to AU Other Business Graduates (n= 548 ) 



VARIABLE 


Influence Past 
Chi-Square 
Value 


df 


Signif. 


Influence Future 
Chi-Square 
Value 


df 


Signif. 


University Major Department Facutty 


15.17 


5 


.010* 


2.70 


5 


.746 


Peer Groups 


2.91 


5 


.713 


5.38 


5 


.372 


University Facutty Adviser 


3.46 


5 


.629 


6.89 


5 


.229 


Employer 


3.61 


5 


.607 


5.95 


5 


.311 


Parents and Family 


4.85 


5 


.434 


4.11 


5 


.533 


Religion 


10.20 


5 


.070 


11.99 


5 


.035* 


University Education 


4.70 


5 


.454 


4.42 


5 


.490 


Student Organizations 


1.88 


5 


.865 


2.90 


5 


.715 


Mentoring 


3.14 


5 


.679 


3.46 


5 


.630 


Networking 


7.49 


5 


.187 


9.10 


5 


.105 


Student Organization Adviser(s) 


4,20 


5 


:321 


6.54 


5 


.257 


University Placement Office 


45.14 


5 


.000* 


33.94 


5 


.000* 


Co-workers 


5.62 


5 


.345 


3.59 


5 


.610 


University Alumni 


6.20 


5 


.287 


5.14 


5 


.399 


Information Highway 


4.29 


5 


.508 


15.68 


5 


.008* 


Professional Organizations 


2.42 


5 


.789 


5.31 


5 


.379 



*p<.05 



Table 2 

Most Important Past Influence Variables Ranked for Business Education Graduates Compared to All Other 
Business Graduates (n= 548 ) 



VARIABLE 


Past Rank 
Business 
Education 


Past Percent 
Business 
Education 


Past Rank 
All Other 
Business 


Past Percent 
All Other 
Business 


Parents and Family 


1 


31.2 


1 


30.4 


University Education 


2 


24.7 


2 


24.6 


University Major Department Faculty 


3 


7.8 


5 


4.7 


Religion 


5 


5.2 


6 


4.2 


Employer 


5 


5.2 


3 


10.4 


University Facutty Adviser 


5 


5.2 


7 


4.0 


University Placement Office 


7.5 


3.9 


12 


.6 


Mentoring 


7.5 


3.9 


8 


3.8 


Networking 


9.5 


2.6 


4 


7.9 


University Alumni 


9.5 


2.6 






Peer Groups 


11.5 


1.3 


9 


3.6 


Student Organizations 


11.5 


1.3 


11 


1.1 


Professional Organizations 






14 


.4 


Information Highway 






14 


.4 


Student Organization Adviser(s) 






14 


.4 


Co-workers 






10 


1.9 


No Response 




5,2 




1.5 



O 




20 



27 



Table 3 

Most Important Future Influence Variables Ranked for Business Education Graduates Compared to All Other 
Business Graduates (n-548) 



VARIABLE 


Future Rank 
Business 
Education 


Future Percent 
Business 
Education 


Future Rank 
All Other 
Business 


Future Percent 
All Other 
Business 


Parents and Family 


1 


31.2 


2 


21.2 


University Education 


2 


16.9 


4 


11.0 


Networking 


3 


15.6 


1 


22.3 


Employer 


4 


7.8 


3 


18.7 


Religion 


5.5 


5.2 


5 


7.6 


Information Highway 


5.5 


5.2 


7.5 


2.8 


University Placement Office 


7.5 


3.9 


11.5 


1.3 


Mentoring 


7.5 


3.9 


7.5 


2.8 


Professional Organizations 


10 


1.3 


6 


' 3.0 


University Faculty Adviser 


10 


1.3 


13 


0.8 


University Alumni 


10 


1.3 


15 


0.2 


Co-workers 






9 


2.3 


University Major Department Faculty 






11.5 


1.3 


Student Organization Adviser(s) 






15 


0.2 


Peer Groups 






10 


1.7 


Student Organizations 






15 


0.2 


No Response 




6.5 




2.5 



Table 4 

Educational Mentoring and Netn>orking Influence Variables for Business Education Graduates Compared to 
AU Other Business Graduates (n=548) 



VARIABLE 


Educational 

Mentoring 

Chi-Square 

Value 


df 


Signif. 


Educational 

Networking 

Chi-Square 

Value 


df 


Signif. 


Peer Groups 


2.81 


5 


.730 


9.18 


5 


.102 


Parents and Family 


5.37 


5 


.372 


9.04 


5 


.107 


University Faculty (non-major) 


4.90 


5 


.428 


6.33 


5 


.275 


University Administration 


10.90 


5 


.053 


9.70 


5 


.084 


Student Organization Adviser(s) 


2.91 


5 


.714 


4.08 


5 1 


.539 


University Faculty Adviser 


4.64 


5 


.461 


5.80 


5 


.326 


University Major Department Faculty 


10.78 


5 


.056 


7.65 


5 


.177 


Internships 


21.02 


5 


.001* 


7.96 


5 


.159 



*p<05 
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Educational mentoring influences were ranked as presented in 
Table 5. 

When educational mentoring influences were ranked for busi- 
ness education respondents, the variable parents and family (23.4 
percent) was the most important educational mentoring vari- 
able followed by university major department faculty (16.9 per- 
cent), university faculty adviser (15.6 percent), and peer groups 
(10.4 percent). When educational mentoring influences were 
ranked for all other business respondents, the most important 



educational mentoring variable was also parents and family (39. 1 
percent). Other variables, ranked in importance were peer groups 
(14.6 percent) and university major department faculty (13.6 
percent). 

Educational networking influences are indicated in Table 6. The 
most important educational networking influences for business 
education respondents were peer groups (26.0 percent), parents 
and family (24.7 percent), internships (11.7 percent), and uni- 
versity major department faculty (10.4 percent). 



Table 5 

Most Important Educational Mentoring Influences Ranked for Business Education Graduates Compared to All 
Other Business Graduates (n=548) 



VARIABLE 


Educational 

Mentoring 

Business 

Education 

Rank 


Educational 

Mentoring 

Business 

Education 

Percent 


Educational 
Mentoring 
All Other 
Business 
Rank 


Educational 
Mentoring 
All Other 
Business 
Percent 


Parents and Family 


1 


23.4 


1 


39.1 


University Major Department Faculty 


2 


16.9 


3 


13.6 


University Faculty Adviser 


3 


15.6 


4 


9.6 


Peer Groups 


4 


10.4 


2 


14.6 


Internships 


5 


7.8 


6 


4.9 


University Administration 


6.5 


6.5 


8 


3.8 


University Faculty (non-major) 


6.5 


6.5 


5 


5.5 


Student Organization Adviser(s) 


8 


5.2 


7 


4.7 


No Response 




7.8 




4.2 



Table 6 



Most Important Educational Networking Influences Ranked for Business Education Graduates Compared to 



VARIABLE 


Educational 

Networking 

Business 

Education 

Rank 


Educational 

Networking 

Business 

Education 

Percent 


Educational 
Networking 
All Other 
Business 
Rank 


Educational 
Networking 
All Other 
Business 
Percent 


Peer Groups 


1 


26.0 


1 


35.9 


Parents and Family 


2 


24.7 


2 


26.8 


Internships 


3 


11.7 


4 


6.4 


University Major Department Faculty 


4 


10.4 


3 


8.3 


University Administration 


5.5 


6.5 


7 


4.0 


University Faculty Adviser 


5.5 


6.5 


6 


4.5 


University Faculty (non-major) 


7 


2.6 


5 


4.9 


Student Organizations 


8 


1.3 


8 


3.2 


No Response 




10.4 




6.2 
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All other business respondents indicated the most important edu- 
cational networking variables were peer groups (35.9 percent) 
and parents and family (27. 1 percent). 

Employment Influences 

Employment influence Chi-square statistical analysis for 
mentoring and networking is presented in Table 7. The Chi- 
square analysis for employment mentoring indicated significant 
differences (p<05) for the variable of university placement of- 
fice when business education responses were compared to all 
other business responses. The Chi-square analysis for employ- 
ment networking indicated significant differences (p<05) for 
the variables of parents and family and university placement 
office when responses for the two groups were compared. 

As presented in Table 8, for business education respondents, 
immediate supervisor (25.4 percent) was the most important em- 
ployment mentoring influence variable followed by parents and 
family (22.5 percent). The third most important employment 
mentoring influence variables were executive (higher than im- 



mediate supervisor) (11.3 percent) and co-workers (11.3 per- 
cent). 

For all other business respondents, the immediate supervisor 
(21.9 percent) was the most important employment mentoring 
influence variable followed by executive (higher than immedi- 
ate supervisor) (21.4 percent). The third most important em- 
ployment mentoring influence variable was parents and family 
(19.4 percent). 

As presented in Table 9, for business education respondents, the 
most important employment networking influence variables were 
parents and family and executive (higher than immediate super- 
visor) both with 12.9 percent; co-workers ranked third (11.4 
percent). Ranked fourth was friends in other work organiza- 
tions and previous employer both with 10.0 percent). For all 
other business respondents, friends in other work organizations 
(18.2 percent) was the most important employment networking 
influence variable. Next in importance were executive*(higher 
than immediate supervisor) (14.3 percent), parents and family 
(10.8 percent), professional organizations (10.6 percent), and 
immediate supervisor (10.1 percent). 



Table 7 

Most Important Employment Mentoring and Neftvorking Variables for Business Education Graduates 
Compared to All Other Business Graduates (n= 548 ) 



VARIABLE 


Employment 

Mentoring 

Chi-Square 

Value 


df 


Signif. 


Employment 

Networking 

Chi-Square 

Value 


df 


Signif. 


Immediate Supervisor 


5.74 


6 


.333 


4.05 


5 


.542 


Executive (Higher Than Immediate Supervisor) 


6.66 


6 


.247 


6.48 


5 


.261 


Co-workers 


10.66 


5 


.058 


9.31 


5 


.097 


Friends In Other Work Organizations 


2.17 


5 


.826 


3.31 


5 


.652 


Professional Organizations 


1.50 


5 


.913 


5.93 


5 


.312 


Parents and Family 


.83 


5 


.975 


16.40 


5 


.006* 


Previous Employer 


1.90 


5 


.863 


8.35 


5 


.138 


University Alumni 


3.52 


5 


.620 


7.29 


5 


.200 


University Placement Office 


45.32 


5 


.000* 


54.21 


5 


.000* 


Friends 


3.92 


5 


.560 


4.42 


5 


.489 


Information Highway 


6.00 


5 


.306 


10.10 


5 


.072 



*p<,05 
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Table 8 

Most Important Employment Mentoring Variables Ranked for Business Education Graduates Compared to All 
Other Business Graduates (n~548) 



VARIABLE 


Employment 

Mentoring 

Business 

Education 

Rank 


Employment 

Mentoring 

Business 

Education 

Percent 


Employment 
Mentoring 
All Other 
Business 
Rank 


Employment 
Mentoring 
All Other 
Business 
Percent 


Immediate Supervisor 


1 


25.4 


1 


21.9 


Parents and Family 


2 


22.5 


3 


19.4 


Executive (Higher Than Immediate Supervisor) 


3.5 


11.3 


2 


21.4 


Co-workers 


3.5 


11.3 


5 


7.6 


Friends 


6 


7.0 


4 


9.0 


Friends In Other Work Organizations 


5 


8.5 


8 


4.6 


Professional Organizations 


8 


4.2 


7 


6.0 


Previous Employer 


8 


4.2 


6 


7.1 


University Placement Office 


8 


4.2 


9.5 


1.2 


Information Highway 


10 


1.4 


9.5 


1.2 


University Alumni 






11 


0.7 


No Response 




8.8 




7.9 



Table 9 

Most Important Educational Nehvorking Variables Ranked for Business Education Systems Graduates 
Compared to All Other Business Graduates (n=548) 



VARIABLE 


Educational 

Networking 

Business 

Education 

Rank 


Educational 

Networking 

Business 

Education 

Percent 


Educational 
Networking 
All Other 
Business 
Rank 


Educational 
Networking 
All Other 
Business 
Percent 


Parents and Family 


1.5 


12.9 


3 


10.8 


Executive (Higher Than Immediate Supervisor) 


1.5 


12.9 


2 


14.3 


Co-workers 


3 


11.4 


6 


9.0 


Friends In Other Work Organizations 


4.5 


10.0 


1 


18.2 


Previous Employer 


4.5 


10.0 


7 


6.4 


Immediate Supervisor 


6 


8.6 


5 


10.1 


Friends 


7 


8.5 


8 


4.6 


University Placement Office 


8 


4.2 


10.5 


1.2 


Professional Organizations 


9 


2.9 


4 


10.6 


Information Highway 


10.5 


1.4 


10.5 


1.2 


University Alumni 


10.5 


1.4 


9 


1.6 


No Response 




9.1 




7.9 
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Summary and Conclusions 
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The following is based upon the findings of this study for 
business education respondents: 

1. Business education respondents indicated that the most 
important past influence variables were parents and fam- 
ily and university education. The most important fu- 
ture influence variables were parents and family, 
university education, and networking. 

2. The most important educational mentoring influences 
were parents and family, university major department 
faculty, university faculty adviser, and peer groups. 
Educational networking factors of importance were peer 
groups, parents and family, internships, and university 
major department faculty. 

3. The most important employment mentoring influences 
were the immediate supervisor, parents and family, ex- 
ecutive (higher than immediate supervisor), and co- 
workers. Employment networking variables, in order 
of importance, were parents and family, executive 
(higher than immediate supervisor), co-workers, friends 
in other work organizations, and previous employer 

4. For business education respondents, mentoring remained 
constant in importance while networking increased in 
importance. 

5. Business education graduates utilized the university 
placement office significantly more than other school 
of business graduates. 

Implications 

As a result of these research findings, the following implica- 
tions were indicated: 

1. In this study, the variable parents and family had both a 
mentoring and networking impact upon the educational 
and employment track that respondents tended to fol- 
low. As an influence, the relative importance of this 
variable appeared to be crucial in its impact upon the 
study. 

2. Professional organizations were not important to busi- 
ness education respondents of all age groups. This may 
explain, in part, the membership difficulty of national 
education organizations. 

3. Expansion of networking sources appears to be essential 
to the respondents for future aspirations. 

4. The information super highway appears to be a variable 
that should be the focus of future networking studies. 

5. As noted by Jacobi (1991), many of the problems of 
mentoring research are the low levels of external valid- 
ity when generalizing the findings to other students and 
institutions. This study appears to support the findings 
of previous studies in the identification of significant 
variables. 
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APPENDIX I 



DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF BUSINESS EDUCATION GRADUATES 
COMPARED TO ALL OTHER BUSINESS GRADUATES 



CHARACTERISTICS 


PERCENTAGE 


PERCENTAt 




BUSINESS EDUCATION 


ALL OTHER 






BUSINESS 


Gender 






Male 


19.5 


57.9 


Female 


80.5 


42.0 


Total 


77 


471 


Age 






Under 25 


3.9 


7.9 


25-34 


44.2 


46.7 


35-44 


26.0 


29.3 


4554 


16.9 


12.7 


Over 54 


9.1 


2.5 


No Response 


0.0 


0.8 


Total 


77 


471 


Overall Grade Point Average 






2. 0-2. 5 


1.3 


10.6 


2.53.0 


14.3 


30.8 


3.1 -3.5 


45.5 


38.9 


3.54.0 


39 


18.0 


No Response 


0 


1.7 


Total 


77 


471 


Racial/Ethnic Group 






WhiteyCaucasian 


100.0 


95.3 


African American/Black 


0 


0.6 


American Indian 


0 


2.1 


Asian American/Asian 


0 


0.4 


Puerto Rican American 


0 


0.2 


Other 


0 


0.0 


No Response 


0 


0.8 


Total 


77 


. 430 


Financial Support You Contributed Toward College Education 




None 


10.4 


10.0 


Less Than One-Half 


26.0 


21.0 


One-Half 


9.1 


11.0 


Over One-Half 


26.0 


23.6 


Approximately 100 Percent 


28.6 


33.1 


No Response 


0 


1.3 


Total 


77 


471 
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CHARACTERISTICS 



PERCENTAGE 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 



Current Annual Salary 



Under $15,000 


14.3 


$15,001-530,000 


45.5 


$30,001-545,000 


23.4 


$45,001-560,000 


9.1 


$60,001-575,000 


1.3 


$75,001 or Over 


3.9 


No Response 


2.6 


Total 


77 



Degree Program Advisement 
Friends 

Major Department Faculty Member 

Non-Major Faculty 

Student Organization Adviser 

Yourself 

Other 

No Response 
Total 

Member Of Business Student Organization 
Yes 
No 

No Response 
Total 

Business Student Organizations 
Accounting Club 
Phi Beta Lambda 
Management/Marketing Club 
Alpha Kappa Psi 
OA/BE Professionals 

PBL Plus Other Bus. Student Organization 

No Response 

Total 

Graduation 

Before 1 970 

1970-1979 

1980-1989 

1990-1993 

Total 



7.8 

55.8 

7.8 

0 

26.0 

2.6 

0 

77 



50.6 

48.1 

1.3 

77 



0 

18.2 

1.3 

0 

5.2 

9.1 

66.2 

77 



16.9 

20.8 

40.3 

22.1 

77 



University or School Alumni Membership 
Member 
Not a Member 
Total 



48.1 

51.9 

77 



Current Employment Aspirations (Ranked 1-5 with 5 high) 
Rank 1 
Rank 2 
Rank 3 
Rank 4 
Rank 5 
Total 



6.6 

9.2 

22.4 

31.6 

30.3 

76 



Future Employment Aspirations (Ranked 1 -5 with 5 high) 
Rank 1 
Rank 2 
Rank 3 
Rank 4 
Rank 5 
Total 



2.7 

27 

9.6 

35.6 

49.3 

73 



PERCENTAGE 
ALL OTHER 
BUSINESS 

10.6 

32.7 

25.3 

11.3 
5.7 

11.9 

2.5 

471 



10.6 

45.2 

5.5 

0.8 

34.0 

2.1 

1.7 

471 



51.8 

47.1 

1.1 

471 



13.0 

10.8 

4.0 

3.0 
0 

10.6 

58.6 

471 



7.9 

24.2 
39.7 

28.2 
471 



41.8 

58.2 

471 



6.4 

14.8 

29.8 

32.5 

16.5 
467 



2.2 

2.4 

14.6 
36.3 

44.6 
460 
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Abstract 

This study investigates the communication systems used in U.S. corporate and public organizations, user preference, and their 
impact on productivity. Data were collected from 182 companies of different sizes in a wide range of industries and 132 public 
organizations of comparable sizes in higher education, law enforcement, state and local governments. The findings indicate 
that although corporate and public organizations use similar communication systems, significant differences exist between 
them in their use of fax, paper mail/letters, and paper memos/reports. E-mail is perceived to have the greatest positive impact 
on productivity, and telephone/pager/voice mail is the most-preferred communication system. 



Introduction 

Business and managerial communication is recognized as an 
essential part of the organizational structure in all types of or- 
ganizations. The critical value of communication to organiza- 
tional effectiveness means that communication systems and 
processes are becoming increasingly important. More and more 
companies and public institutions have been restructuring their 
organizations and integrating computers, networks, groupware, 
and e-mail into their most basic processes to enhance produc- 
tivity and competitiveness. According to Forrester Research, 50% 
of all large U.S. companies have been either evaluating or plan- 
ning intranets (Simons, 1996). 

There is also an increasing use of communication technology in 
the small business sector. Small businesses discover that e-mail 
can improve customer sendee, interoffice collaboration, and pro- 
ductivity (McCollum, 1996). McCollum’s (1997) found that over 
45% of the small companies he surveyed use the Internet, an 
increase from 19%just 10 months earlier. Increasingly, compa- 
nies acquire more communication technology as they learn that 
their customers and business partners, as well as their competi- 
tors, are on the Net. 

Similarly, government and public organizations use computer 
networks for increasing efficiency and decreasing cost. U.S. Sen- 
ate, for example, saved more than $231,000 by using network 
computing and communication in 1997 (“U.S, Senate,” 1997). 

As corporate and public organizations radically change the way 
they communicate, the impact of such changes on productivity, 
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user preference, and communication-technology training may be 
significant. Therefore, business and managerial communication 
educators need to know what communication systems are used 
in U.S. companies and public organizations, how similarly or 
differently the systems are used between the two sectors, and 
how the systems affect organizational and personal productivity 
and user preference. With such knowledge, educators are able to 
teach students relevant knowledge and skills. 

Problem Statement 

The primaiy problem addressed in this study was to investigate 
the communication systems used in U.S. corporate and public 
organizations, user preference, and their impact on productivity. 
The secondaiy problem was to test the validity of the media- 
richness and media-choice theoiy developed by Daft and Lengel 
(1986) and Trevino, Lengel and Daft (1987). To address these 
problems, the following six research questions were developed: 

1. What communication systems do U.S. companies and pub- 

lic organizations use for business operations? 

2 . How are communication systems used in U.S. companies 
and public organizations to perform various activities? 

3. What are the perceived effects of communication systems 
on organizational and personal productivity'? 

4. What communication systems are more or less preferred by- 
users? 

5. Do differences exist between U.S. companies and public 
organizations in their use of communication systems? 

6. Do the findings of this study support the media-richness 
and media-choice theory? 
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Purpose of the Study 

The purpose of the study is threefold: (a) to provide communi- 
cation educators with the findings that will help them keep their 
curricula current, (b) to provide the participating organizations 
with feedback on what and how communication systems are used 
in other organizations, and (c) to advance knowledge about the 
media-richness and media-choice theory. 

Review of Related Literature 

To clarify' the research problems addressed in this study, a re- 
view of related literature was conducted in these three areas: (a) 
communication systems used in organizations, (b) communica- 
tion systems and productivity, and (c) the media richness and 
media choice theory. 

Communication Systems Used in Organizations 

Rubach and Stratton (1995) interviewed a group of Malcolm 
Baldrige National Quality Award-winning companies, includ- 
ing: AT&T Universal Card Services, GTE Directories Corp., 
IMB Rochester, Motorola Inc., Ritz-Carlton Hotel Co., Texas 
Instruments Inc., Defense Systems and Electronics Group, Xerox 
Corp, Business Products and Systems, and Zytec Corp, to iden- 
tify effective organizational communication practice. They found 
several similarities in the communication systems that these or- 
ganizations established to meet their needs. To support effective 
and efficient organizational communication, the organizations 
use face-to-face meetings, e-mail, fax, telephone, pager, voice 
mail, video-conference, paper newsletters, memos and reports. 
Rubach and Stratton noted that the communication systems in 
these award-winning organizations provide employees with the 
information they need to do a good job, and these organizations 
focused not only on sending the information but also on making 
sure the information is sent the most effective way. 

As IntemetAVeb-based communication and collaboration have 
become a user-friendly and powerful communication system, 
employees can use Web-equipped computers to access informa- 
tion, send e-mail, or collaborate on documents and other projects 
(Andreessen, 1996; Simons, 1996; Wyatt, 1995). 

Sentry Market Research’s 1996 survey (Grygo, 1996) reported 
that one-third of U S. businesses have internal Web servers but 
with only modest intranet development activity, because users 
need time to adjust to the unexpected cultural shock weaves caused 
by intranets. Row (1997) found that most of the companies hav- 
ing large-scale intranets are in technology industries. Large-scale 
intranets are used for such activities as having online discus- 
sions, holding video conference, sharing databases and applica- 
tions software, communicating and collaborating on documents 
and projects, developing corporate knowledge repository, pub- 
lishing Web-newsletters, and sending e-mail. 



The literature reveals radical changes from paper-based to com- 
puter-based organizational communication systems; however, no 
study has been found to examine how specific communication 
systems are used in U S. corporate and public organizations and 
what similarities and differences exist between these two sec- 
tors. Thus, these questions are addressed in this study. 

Communication Systems and Productivity 

Bordia (1997) conducted a meta-analysis of 18 experimental stud- 
ies completed in school settings between 1985 and 1994 regard- 
ing the impact of computer technology on human communication. 
The meta-analysis found that, when compared to face-to-face 
communication (FTF) groups, computer-mediated communica- 
tion (CMC) groups took more time to complete a required task 
and produced fewer remarks in the allotted time. CMC groups, 
however, performed better than FTF groups in generating ideas 
and in increasing productivity, when groups are larger. Further, 
when there is limited time, CMC groups performed better than 
FTF groups on tasks with less social -emotional interaction; but 
CMC groups performed worse on tasks with more social-emo- 
tional interaction. Over longer period of time, CMC groups per- 
formed as well as FTF groups did. 

Several other studies also investigated the relationship between 
communication and productivity. Gregson’s (1987) survey of 
certified public accountants reported that employee turnover was 
linked to communication satisfaction. Studies conducted by Tubbs 
and Widgery (1978) and Tavernier (1980) showed positive ef- 
fects of communication training programs on organizational ef- 
fectiveness. Clampitt and Downs’(1993) field study of two 
corporate organizations reported that communication was per- 
ceived to have positive impact on productivity, which varied in 
both kind and magnitude. Good and Stone’s (1995) study of 
technology’s impact on organizational communication and pro- 
ductivity in a marketing organization found a dual integrative 
role of computer technology in communication and productiv- 
ity. In an operational sense, computers improve operations 
through improving communication and the productivity of work. 
In a strategic sense, these successful systems indirectly affect 
marketing strategy by helping managers make better decisions, 
and thereby, aiding strategic activities. 

JhaFortune special report. Magnet (1994) stated that efforts to 
reorganize companies around computers, faxes, networks, and 
other infotech tools have demonstrated positive effect on busi- 
ness productivity. Teitelbaum (1995, 1996) also reported that 
computers have increased the efficiency of back-office jobs, cut- 
ting expenses and increasing profits. By one estimate, technol- 
ogy is responsible for over half of all productivity gains of the 
Fortune 500 companies. 

These studies have shown the evidence of general links between 
communication and productivity from one level, one function, 
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or one or two organizations. But no study has been identified to 
investigate how users in different organizational functions per- 
ceive the relative impact of each communication system on their 
organizational and personal productivity and what preferences 
they have when choosing communication systems. Therefore, 
these questions are also addressed in this study. 

Media Richness and Media Choice Theory 

Daft and Lengel, and Trevino (1986, 1987, 1988) found that 
communication systems vary in their abilities to (a) handle mul- 
tiple information cues simultaneously, (b) facilitate rapid feed- 
back, and (c) establish personal focus. Based on their studies, 
the researchers theorized that face-to-face communication is the 
richest medium, followed by telephone, e-mail, personal written 
documents such as letters, notes and memos, and impersonal 
written documents such as fliers, bulletins and reports. They 
found face-to-face communication to be more appropriate for 
highly ambiguous tasks such as negotiation and conflict resolu- 
tion as it gives immediate feedback, multiple cues, and personal 
focus. On the other hand, telephone and e-mail are not as rich as 
face-to-face because they do not show eye contact and other body 
language cues. As such, they are suitable for less ambiguous, 
routine information exchange. Written media are the lowest on 
the media-richness hierarchy because of their limited cues and 
slow feedback; therefore, they are most suitable for unambigu- 
ous, routine communications. 

However, managers’media choices are not only influenced by 
media richness but also by other factors such as distance, time 
pressure, accessibility, authority, legitimacy, and formality. The 
symbolism of a formal written report, for example, may serve to 
increase its appropriateness in certain situations in which the 
user wants to convey an impression of authority (Trevino, Lengel 
& Daft, 1987). 

To test the validity of a theory', empirical data are required (Frey, 
Botan, & Kreps, 1991). This study will provide empirical re- 
sults for testing the validity of the media-richness and media- 
choice theory. 

Methodology 

A survey was conducted among tw'o sample groups. The popu- 
lation of the first sample group consisted of the first 1,000 com- 
panies listed by size in a business directory of a Midwestern 
state. These companies range from the Fortune 500 corpora- 
tions to small companies with less than 200 employees in vari- 
ous industries. The population of the second sample group 
consisted of 600 public sector organizations (excluding public 
schools) based on the American Business Information’s data- 
base. To guarantee that the samples would be within 5% varia- 
tion from the true population value, Jaeger’s (1984) formula for 
determining sample size w as used to obtain two random samples 
of 285 companies and 250 public organizations, respectively. 



The researchers developed a questionnaire with four sections: 

(a) demographics of the responding organizations; (b) available 
communication systems; (c) business communication activities; 
and (d) productivity and user preference. 

Based on the review of related literature, seven communication 
systems and ten types of business activities were included in the 
questionnaire. The seven communication systems were (a) e- 
mail, (b) face-to-face meetings, (c) fax, (d) groupware/intranet, 

(e) telephone/pager/voice mail, (f) paper mail/letters (including 
sales letters), and (g) paper memos/reports (including periodi- 
cal reports and bulletins). An “other” category was provided to 
identify any other possible alternatives. 

Ten types of business communication activities were (a) coordi- 
nating activities, (b) delivering documents, (c) giving assign- 
ments, (d) making announcements, (e) making group decisions 
including negotiating and resolving conflicts, (f) receiving as- 
signments, (g) replying to questions, (h) requesting informa — 
tion, (i) scheduling meetings, and (j) publicizing new products 
and services. These types of activities were further divided into 
routine and special situations. 

A five-point scale was provided for respondents to indicate the 
perceived impact of the communication systems on their orga- 
nizational and personal productivity. Perceptions were used in 
the study because they reflect people’s observations and recog- 
nitions of reality. As Watzlawick (1978), Werther, Ruch and 
McClure (1986) noted, people never deal with reality per se, but 
rather with perceptions of reality. Empirical studies on the reli- 
ability of human perception reported significant positive corre- 
lation between perception and reality (see, for example, 
Coumoyer & Rohner, 1996; Slutske & Heath, 1996). 

Productivity has been operationally defined in a variety of ways; 
one of them is the speed of producing high-quality products or 
completing high-quality assignments (Schuler, Beutell & 
Youngblood, 1989; Werther, Ruch & McClure, 1986). This op- 
erational definition was adopted in the research. To identify the 
user preference of the communication systems, a question was 
provided for respondents to rank each system by user prefer- 
ence. 

To determine clarity of the survey instrument, a pilot test was 
conducted with 20 randomly selected companies from the busi- 
ness directory of a Midwestern state. Upon the return of the ques- 
tionnaires, no major changes were deemed necessary. 

A computer-assisted random sampling procedure was used to 
identity the 285 companies and 250 public organizations with 
the CEOs’ office phone and fax numbers from the electronic 
databases of a business directory of a Midwestern state and the 
American Business Information, respectively. The researchers 
and their trained assistants conducted the survey by using tele- 
phone, fax, e-mail, or paper mail, based on respondent prefer- 





ence. One hundred eighty-two companies cooperated and com- 
pleted their questionnaires, which represents 64% of the sample. 
Of the 134 responses received from the public sector, 132 were 
usable — a 53% response rate. The response rates of 64% and 
53% may affect the reliability of the study. However, the respond- 
ing companies and public organizations represent six major in- 
dustry groups and three main types of public institutions, 
respectively (see Tables 1 and 2). 

Each completed questionnaire was coded. Frequency counts, 
percentage distributions, and weighted averages were prepared 
for data analysis. Follow-up crosstabulation analyses and Pearson 
Chi-square tests were used to determine significant differences 
between companies and public organizations in their use of com- 
munication systems. 

Results 

The results of the study are presented in the following sections: 
(a) demographics of the responding organizations, (b) commu- 
nication systems, (c) communication activities, and (d) produc- 
tivity and user preference. Significant differences between 
corporate and public sectors are reported in their respective sec- 
tions. 

Demographics 

As shown in Table 1, the 182 respondents represent six major 
industry groups covering a vide range of businesses, with 3 1.3% 
in manufacturing and processing industries, 6 1 .6% being small- 
and middle-sized companies, and 67% representing top- and 
middle-level managers. 

Table 2 shows the profile of public organizations. Among them 
the majority were higher education institutions (54%) and small 
agencies under 200 employees (59.7%). The respondents had a 
variety of positions ranging from top managers to executive as- 
sistants. 



Table 1 

Demographic Profile of the Responding Private Companies 
(N= 182) 



No. of 

Characteristic Companies 


Percent of 
Total 


Group Type of Company Business 


1. Manufacturing/Processing Industries 


57 


31.3% 


2. Banking/Finance/Insurance 


35 


19.2% 


3. Retail/Wholesale 


32 


17.6% 


4. Health Care Services 


27 


14.8% 


5. Information/Communication 


Technology 


17 


9.3% 


6. Construction, Engineering, Mining, 


Oil/Gas, Transportation/Utilities 


14 


7.7% 


Total 


182 


100.0% 


Number of Employees 


150- 199 


56 


30.8% 


200 - 399 


56 


30.8% 


400 - 599 


25 


13.7% 


600 - 799 


17 


9.3% 


800 - 999 


8 


4.4% 


1000 - up 


20 


11.0% 


Total 


182 


100.0% 


Respondents’ Job Titles 


Managers (e.g., Com, HR, IT, Office) 


79 


43.4% 


Executive Secretary/Assistant 


43 


23.6% 


Top Managers (e.g., CEO, CFO, 


COO) 


32 


17.6% 


Professionals (e.g., Accountant, 


Engineer, Sales & Service 


28 


15.4% 


Sales and Service Specialists) 


Total 


182 


100.0% 



Communication Systems 

Research Questions #1 and #5 asked, “What communication 
systems do U.S. companies and public organizations use for busi- 
ness operations?” and “Do differences exist between U.S. com- 
panies and public organizations in their use of communication 
systems?” As Table 3 shows, more than 95% of the companies 
and public organizations were using five communication sys- 
tems: face-to-face meetings, fax, paper mail and letters, tele- 
phone/pager/voice mail, and paper memos and reports for their 
business operations. By contrast, only 39% of the companies 
and 41.4% of the public institutions were using groupware and 
intranet. Significant difference was identified in using e-mail 
system between companies (67%) and public organizations 
(84%). Although only 67% of the companies reported using e- 
mail, the remaining companies reported that they were either in 
the process of installing e-mail system or were thinking about it. 



Communication Activities 

Research Question #2 asked, “How are communication systems 
used in U.S. companies and public organizations to perform 
various activities?” Tables 4-13 present findings of how differ- 
ent types of communication systems were selected for perform- 
ing a variety of routine (e.g., familiar, non-persuasive, 
unambiguous) and special (e.g., novel, persuasive, complex) com- 
munication activities. 

As shown in Table 4, when coordinating routine activities, more 
than 55% of the users in both corporate and public sectors se- 
lected phone/pager/voice mail, face-to-face meetings, e-mail, and 
paper memos/reports. Although fax was chosen by the minori- 
ties in companies (37%) and public organizations (20%) for co- 
coordinating routine activities, the difference between the two 
sectors was statistically significant. When coordinating special 

39 
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Table 2 

Demographic Profile of the Responding Public Organizations 
(N « 132) 



No. of 

Characteristic Organizations 


Percent of 
Total 


Types of Organizations 


Education 


71 


54.0% 


State/Local Government 


38 


28.6% 


Law' Enforcement 


15 


11.4% 


Other 


8 


6.0% 


Total 


132 


100.0% 


Sizes of Organizations 


Less than 10 


2 


1.5% 


10-199 


77 


58.2% 


200-399 


21 


16.0% 


400-599 


14 


10.5% 


600-799 


8 


6.0% 


800-999 


1 


1.0% 


1000 or more 


9 


6.8% 


Total 


132 


100.0% 


Respondents’ Job Titles 


Manage r/D i rector 


44 


33.4% 


Supervisor 


10 


7.6% 


President/Chancellor 


(Col/Univ.) 


10 


7.6% 


Vice President/Chancellor/ 


Provost 


9 


6.8% 


Project Coordinator 


6 


4.5% 


Special Assist, to Pres. /Chan. 


6 


4.5% 


Chief Police/Fire/Sheriff 


6 


4.5% 


Other 


14 


10.6% 


No Response 


27 


20.5% 


Total 


132 


100.0% 



activities, three systems — phone/pager/ voice mail, paper memos/ 
reports, and paper mail/letters — were used by significantly more 
public organizations (78%, 67%, 54%) than companies (67%, 
48%, 38%). On the contrary, fax was used by significantly more 
companies (31%) than public institutions (21%) for coordinat- 
ing special communication activities. 

For delivering routine documents, more than 50% of the users 
from both corporate and public sectors reported choosing fax, 
paper mail/letters, e-mail, and paper memos/reports (see Table 
5). When delivering special documents, more than 50% of the 
users from both corporate and public sectors reported choosing 
fax, paper mail/letters, paper memos/reports, and face-to-face 
meetings. However, as fax was selected by significantly more 
companies for delivering routine documents, the traditional pa- 
per mail/letters and paper memos/reports were used by signifi- 
cantly more public organizations for both routine and special 
tasks. 

Table 6 indicates that four systems (phone/pager/voice mail, face- 
to-face meetings, e-mail, and paper memos/reports) were selected 
by 40% to 75% of the users from both corporate and public sec- 
tors for giving routine and special assignments. Among these 
four systems, phone/pager/voice mail and paper memos/reports 
were chosen significantly more often by the public sector users 
than their counterparts when giving special assignments. 

As Table 7 shows, when making routine and special announce- 
ments, more than 50% of the users in both sectors selected e- 
mail, phone/pager/voice mail, paper memos/reports, and 
face-to-face meetings. Public sector users chose the traditional 
paper memos/reports most frequently for making special an- 
nouncements, whereas corporate users selected face-to-face meet- 
ings most frequently for the same task. Significant differences 
were identified that public sector users selected paper memos/ 
reports and paper mail/letters far more often than their counter- 
parts for making special announcements. 



Table 3 



Communication Systems Used in Companies and Public Organizations 



Systems 


Companies (n=182) 
Percentage Frequency 


Public Orgs (n=132) 
Percentage Frequency 


Face-to-Face Meetings 


99.5 


181 


100.0 


132 


Fax 


99.5 


181 


99.2 


131 


Paper Mail/Letters 


98.9 


180 


99.2 




Phone/Pager/Voice Mail 


97.3 


177 


97.0 


128 


Paper Memos/Reports 


95.6 


174 


99.2 


131 


E-mail 


67.0 


122 


84.0 


111** 


Groupware/Intranet 


39.0 


71 


41.4 


55 







33 



40 



Table 4 



Communication Systems Used in Companies and Public Organizations for Coordinating Activities 







Coordinating Activities 




Systems 


Routine (%) 


Special (%) 


Companies 


Public Orgs 


Companies 


Public Orgs 


Phone/Pager/Voice Mail 


82 


82 


67 


78* 


Face-to-Face Meetings 


76 


84 


73 


78 


E-mail 


67 


57 


55 


52 


Paper Memos/Reports 


58 


69 


48 


67** 


Groupware/Intranet 


44 


44 


31 


41 


Paper Mail/Letters 


43 


56 


38 


54* 


Fax 


37 


20** 


31 


21* 



Note. * = Difference significant at the .01 level. ** = Difference significant at the .001 level. 



Table 5 



Communication Systems Used in Companies and Public Organizations for Delivering Documents 







Delivering Documents 




Systems 


Routine (%) 


Special (%) 




Companies 


Public Orgs 


Companies 


Public Orgs 


Fax 


83 


65** 


70 


76 


Paper Mail/Letters 


60 


77* 


59 


83** 


E-mail 


55 


54 


37 


40 


Paper Memos/Reports 


53 


67* 


51 


66* 


Face-to-Face Meetings 


52 


49 


57 


55 


Phone/Pager/Voice Mail 


45 


34 


35 


28 


Groupware/Intranet 


33 


39 


31 


34 



Note. * - Difference significant at the .01 level. ** - Difference significant at the .001 level. 



Table 6 

Communication Systems Used in Companies and Public Organizations for Giving Assignments 



Giving Assignments 

Routine (%) Special (%) 

Systems Companies Public Orgs Companies Public Orgs 



Phone/Pager/Voice Mail 


74 


75 


56 


68* 


Face-to-Face Meetings 


62 


69 


65 


75 


E-mail 


54 


43 


43 


42 


Paper Memos/Reports 


53 


60 


40 


68** 


Paper Mail/Letters 


29 


40* 


26 


40* 


Fax 


28 


16* 


26 


22 


Groupware/Intranet 


31 


36 


18 


3** 



Note. * Difference significant at the .01 level. ** = Difference significant at the .001 level. 
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41 



Table 7 



Communication Systems Used in Companies and Public Organizations for Making Announcements 







Making Announcements 




Systems 


Routine (%) 


Special (%) 


Companies 


Public Orgs 


Companies 


Public Orgs 


E-mail 


64 


52 


49 


51 


Phone/Pager/Voice Mail 


62 


60 


50 


55 


Paper Memos/Reports 


60 


69 


51 


76** 


Fa ce-t o-Face Meetings 


56 


59 


64 


67 


Paper Mail/Letters 


42 


58* 


47 


66** 


Fax 


39 


29 


37 


39 


Groupware/Intranet 


26 


36 


26 


41* 



Note. * - Difference significant at the .01 level. ** = Difference significant at the .001 level. 



Table 8 



Communication Systems Used in Companies and Public Organizations for Making Group Decisions 







Making Group Decisions 




Systems 


Routine (%) 


Special (%) 


Companies 


Public Orgs 


Companies 


Public Orgs 


Face-to-Face Meetings 


66 


72 


66 


72 


Phone/Pager/Voice Mail 


46 


40 


39 


38 


E-mail 


33 


29 


22 


23 


Paper Memos/Reports 


31 


36 


28 


34 


Paper Mail/Letters 


24 


27 


21 


28 


Groupware/Intranet 


23 


19 


27 


17 


Fax 


18 


7* 


17 


12 



Note. * - Difference significant at the .01 level. 



When making routine and special group decisions, the majority 
of the respondents from both corporate (66%) and public (72%) 
sectors chose face-to-face meetings as the most appropriate com- 
munication system. Far below it were phone/pager/voice mail, 
followed by e-mail and others (see Table 8). 

For receiving routine assignments, 50% to 77% of the corporate 
respondents used four tools (phone/pager/voice mail, e-mail, face- 
to-face meetings, and fax), while 49% to 74% of the public sec- 
tor users chose the same tools as well as paper mail/letters and 
paper memos/reports for the same task, which showed signifi- 
cant differences between the two sectors (see Table 9). For re- 
ceiving special assignments, public organization users reported 
using paper mail/letters, paper memos/reports, and groupware/ 
intranet significantly more often than those from companies did. 
By contrast, corporate users reported using phone/pager/voice 
mail significantly more often than their counterparts for the same 
task. 



Table 10 indicates that when replying to routine and special 
questions, more than 50% of the respondents in companies and 
public organizations used a wide variety of communication sys- 
tems. Among them, phone/pager/voice mail (87%, 89%) was 
rated at the top as the most frequently selected. Significant dif- 
ferences were identified between the two sectors in choosing 
paper mail/letters and paper memos/reports for replying to ques- 
tions. Public organization users selected these two traditional 
systems significantly more often than by their counterpart. 

When requesting routine and special information, phone/pager/ 
voice mail was ranked by users in both sectors at the top as the 
most frequently selected, as shown in Table 11. Significant dif- 
ferences between the two sectors indicate that, while fax was 
used far more frequently by companies for requesting routine 
information, paper memos/reports, paper mail/letters, and e-mail 
were selected by public organizations far more often than their 
counterparts for requesting routine or special information. 




35 



42 



Table 9 

Communication Systems Used in Companies and Public Organizations for Receiving Assignments 







Receiving Assignments 




Systems 


Routine (%) 


Special (%) 


Companies 


Public Orgs 


Companies 


Public Orgs 


Phone/Pager/Voice Mail 


77 


74 


59 


48* 


E-mail 


60 


71 


49 


56 


Face-to-Face Meetings 


54 


62 


57 


60 


Fax 


50 


49 


39 


48 


Paper Mail/Letters 


46 


60* 


34 


56** 


Paper Memos/Reports 


44 


63** 


37 


66** 


Groupware/Intranet 


36 


44 


26 


39* 



Note. * = Difference significant at the .01 level. ** - Difference significant at the .001 level. 



Table 10 

Communication Systems Used in Companies and Public Organizations for Replying to Questions 

Replying to Questions 



Systems 


Routine (%) 

Companies Public Orgs 


Special (%) 

Companies Public Orgs 


Phone/Pager/Voice Mail 


87 


89 


72 


70 


E-mail 


76 


80 


58 


68 


Fax 


63 


62 


56 


66 


Paper Mail/Letters 


60 


81** 


60 


81** 


Paper Memos/Reports 


56 


69* 


45 


69** 


Face-to-Face Meetings 


55 


54 


56 


58 


Groupware/Intranet 


33 


39 


33 


44 



Note. » - Difference significant at the .01 level. ** = Difference significant at the .001 level. 



Table 11 

Communication^ Systems Used in Companie s and Public Organizations for Requesting Information 

Requesting Information 



Systems 


Routine (%) 

Companies Public Orgs 


Special (%) 

Companies Public Orgs 


Phone/Pager/Voice Mail 


86 


82 


72 


81 


E-mail 


70 


64 


52 


66* 


Fax 


64 


41** 


59 


55 


Face-to-Face Meetings 


58 


57 


56 


63 


Paper Memos/Reports 


56 


64 


50 


69** 


Paper Mail/Letters 


55 


72* 


57 


78** 


Groupware/Intranet 


38 


46 


33 


44 



Note. * Difference significant at the .01 level. ** = Difference significant at the .001 level. 
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As Table 12 illustrates, phone/pager/voice mail was selected by 
the majority of both corporate users (74%-63%) and public or- 
ganization users (72%-69%) for scheduling routine and special 
meetings. Except for this similar choice, significant differences 
existed between the two groups in selecting other systems for 
scheduling meetings. While significantly more corporate users 
chose e-mail and fax for scheduling routine meetings, far more 
public organization users selected paper memos/reports, paper 
mail/letters, and groupware/intranet for scheduling routine and 
special meetings. 

For publicizing new products and services, less than 50% of the 
respondents from both sectors reported choosing these systems 



(see Table 13). Significant differences were identified that far 
more corporate users selected paper mail/letters, groupware/ 
intranet, and fax for accomplishing such activities. 

As the summary means in Table 14 show, telephone/pager/voice 
mail and face-to-face meetings were rated by corporate users as 
being the most frequently selected communication systems, fol- 
lowed by e-mail, paper memos/reports, paper mail/letters, fax, 
groupware and intranet. In contrast, public sector users ranked 
paper memos/reports and face-to-face meetings as being most 
frequently chosen, followed by phone/pager/voice mail, paper 
mail/letters, e-mail, groupware/intranet, and fax. 



Table 12 

Communication Systems Used in Companies and Public Organizations for Scheduling Meetings 



Scheduling Meetings 

Routine (%) Special (%) 



Systems 


Companies 


Public Orgs 


Companies 


Public Orgs 


Phone/Pager/Voice Mail 


74 


72 


63 


69 


E-mail 


63 


51* 


52 


46 


Paper Memos/Reports 


57 


70* 


48 


70** 


Face-to-Face Meetings 


54 


49 


51 


49 


Paper Mail/Letters 


39 


53* 


36 


"54** 


Fax 


33 


22* 


29 


29 


Groupware/Intranet 


28 


46 * 


21 


44 ** 


Note. * = Difference significant at the .01 level. 


** = Difference significant at the .001 


level. 





Table 13 

Communication Systems Used in Companies and Public 
Organizations for Publicizing /Vew Product/Service 



Note. * = Difference significant at the .01 level. 

** = Difference significant at the .001 level. 



Productivity and User Preference 

Research Question #3 asked, “What are the perceived effects of 
communication systems on organizational and personal produc- 
tivity?” As presented in Table 15, the respondents from both 
companies and public organizations perceived that e-mail, tele- 
phone/pager/voice mail, fax, face-to-face meetings, groupware 
and intranet helped increase their organizational and personal 
productivity, with e-mail taking the lead. By contrast, paper mail/ 
letters, paper memos/reports received lowest scores of enhanc- 
ing organizational and personal productivity. Moreover, the re- 
spondents from the corporate sector perceived significantly more 
positive impact of phone/pager/voice mail on their organiza- 
tional and personal productivity than did their counterparts in 
the public sector. Corporate respondents also perceived signifi- 
cantly more positive impact of fax on their personal productiv- 
ity than did those from the public sector. 



Systems 


Publicizing New' 
Companies 


Product/Service 
Public Orgs 


Face-to-Face Meetings 


44 


36 


Paper Mail/Letters 


44 


31* 


Groupware/Intranet 


36 


17** 


E-mail 


30 


26 


Phone/Pager/Voice Mail 


27 


20 


Paper Memos/Reports 


26 


25 


Fax 


26 


11 ** 
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44 



Research Question #4 asked, “What communication systems are 
more or less preferred by users?” As Table 16 shows, when asked 
to rank the seven communication systems by user preference, 
the respondents of both sectors ranked phone/pager/voice mail 
at the top of the preference list, followed by face-to-face meet- 



ings, e-mail, fax, paper memos/reports, paper mail/letters, and 
groupware and intranet. Significant difference was identified 
between the two sectors with the corporate respondents prefer- 
ring to use fax more than did those from the public sector. 



Table 14 

Summary of Communication Systems Used in Companies and Public Organizations for Performing Communication Activities 



Systems 


Summary Means 

Routine (%) 

Companies Public Orgs 


Special (%) 

Companies Public Orgs 


Phone/Pager/Voice Mail 


66 


63 


59 


57 


Face-to-Face Meetings 


58 


59 


61 


64 


E-mail 


58 


50 


46 


48 


Paper Memos/Reports 


49 


59* 


44 


65** 


Paper Mail/Letters 


44 


55* 


42 


60** 


Fax 


44 


32* 


40 


41 


Groupware/Intranet 


30 


36 


26 


39* 



Note. * - Difference significant at the .01 level. ** = Difference significant at the .001 level. 



Table 15 

Perceived Impact of Communication Systems on Organizational and Personal Productivity BeUveen Companies and Public 
Organizations 





Org’l Productivity 


Personal Productivity 




Weighted Average 3 


Weighted Average 3 


Systems 


Companies 


Public Orgs 


Companies 


Public Orgs 


E-mail 


4.4 


4.3 


4.4 


4.4 


Phone/Pager/Voice Mail 


4.3 


4.1* 


4.3 


4.0* 


Fax 


4.3 


4.2 


4.2 


4.0* 


Face-to-Face Meetings 


4.0 


3.9 


3.8 


3.9 


Groupware/Intranet 


3.9 


3.9 


3.8 


3.7 


Paper Mail/Letters 


3.3 


3.3 


3.3 


3.4 


Paper Memos/Reports 


3.3 


3.4 


3.3 


3.4 



Note. * Responses to a Likert-type scale where 5 - greatly increase productivity, 3 = no change and 1 « greatly decrease 
productivity'. * = Difference significant at the .01 level. ♦♦ = Difference significant at the .001 level. 
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Table 16 

User Preference of Communication Systems BeUveen 
Companies and Public Organizations 



Systems 


User Preference 
Weighted Average 1 
Companies Public Orgs 


Phone/Pager/Voice Mail 


2.3 


2.5 


Face-to-Face Meetings 


2.6 


2.6 


E-mail 


2.8 


2.7 


Fax 


3.5 


4.4** 


Paper Memos/Reports 


4.9 


4.6 


Paper Mail/Letters 


4.9 


4.7 


Groupware/Intranet 


5.3 


5.0 



Note. ‘Responses to a rank scale where 1 “ most preferred, 7 = least 
preferred, 0 = not used. 



Summary and Discussion 

Nearly all the respondents from both corporate and public sec- 
tors reported using the following five communication systems 
for performing various business communication activities: face- 
to-face meetings, fax, paper mail and letters, telephone/pager/ 
voice mail, and paper memos and reports. E-mail was available 
in 84% of the public organizations and 67% of the companies 
and would soon be available in the remaining ones. Groupware 
and intranet were available in 41% of the public organizations 
and 39% of the companies. These findings are consistent with 
the findings of the communication systems used in the eight 
Baldrige National Quality Award-winning companies (Rubach 
& Stratton, 1995). The finding also supports Grygo’s (1996) 
survey results that about one-third of U.S. businesses have inter- 
nal Web servers. 

As the summary means in Table 14 show, telephone/pager/voice 
mail and face-to-face meetings were rated by corporate users as 
being the most frequently selected communication systems, fol- 
lowed by e-mail, paper memos/reports, paper mail/letters, fax, 
groupware and intranet. In contrast, public sector users ranked 
paper memos/reports and face-to-face meetings as being most 
frequently chosen, followed by phone/pager/voice mail, paper 
mail/letters, e-mail, groupware/intranet, and fax. 

A great similarity between the two sectors was that users in both 
sectors selected face-to-face meetings as the most appropriate 
medium for making group decisions and performing special ac- 
tivities. These findings answered Research Question #6 about 
the media-richness and media-choice theory by supporting the 
theory that face-to-face communication is the richest medium 
and most appropriate for highly ambiguous tasks (Daft & Lengel, 
1986; Trevino, Lengel & Daft, 1987). 



Significant differences existed between the two sectors in using 
paper memos/reports, paper mail/letters, fax, and groupware/ 
intranet. Whereas corporate users selected fax as the most ap- 
propriate tool for delivering routine and special documents, public 
sector users chose paper mail/letters most. Public sector users 
selected paper mail/letters and paper memos/reports significantly 
more often than corporate users for many routine and special 
activities because of their government requirements and bureau- 
cratic tradition. These significant differences also answered Re- 
search Question #6 by showing that media choice is not only 
based on media richness but also constrained by other factors 
such as accessibility, formality, authority, and legitimacy (Daft 
& Lengel, 1986; Trevino, Lengel & Daft, 1987). 

The respondents from both sectors perceived e-mail, phone/pager/ 
voice mail, and fax as being ranked at the top of the communi- 
cation systems in enhancing organizational and personal pro- 
ductivity. Face-to-face meetings, groupware and intranet were 
ranked in the middle, whereas paper mail/letters and paper 
memos/reports were ranked at the bottom for enhancing organi- 
zational and personal productivity. Many respondents also added 
that their companies could not exist in today’s business world if 
they did not use e-mail, phone/pager/voice mail, and fax. These 
findings indicate the growing positive impact of computerized 
communication systems on productivity. The findings also show 
that the richest medium — face-to-face meetings — does not have 
the strongest positive impact on productivity. The findings are 
consistent with Bordia’s (1997) meta-analysis results of 18 ex- 
perimental studies. The meta-analysis found that computerized 
communication groups perform better than face-to-face commu- 
nication groups in generating ideas and increasing productivity 
when groups are getting larger or when time is limited and less 
social-emotional interaction is required. 

Furthermore, public sector users perceived that paper mail/let- 
ters and paper memos/reports have weak positive impact on pro- 
ductivity, although they used these tools heavily. This finding 
can be explained with the media-richness and media-choice 
theory that public sector’s heavy use of paper mail/letters and 
paper memos/reports might be the choice constrained by its bu- 
reaucratic tradition or government policy, regardless of their 
impact on productivity. This finding suggests that the public 
organizations have the potential for further improvement in or- 
ganizational communication practice. 

Finally, a communication system’s positive impact on produc- 
tivity does not always mean that user prefers the system. For 
example, although e-mail was perceived as having the greatest 
positive impact on both organizational and personal productiv- 
ity', it was ranked below phone/pager/voice mail and face-to- 
face meetings in preference by users in both sectors. Similarly, 
groupware and intranet were ranked as the least preferred sys- 
tems, although they were ranked in the middle for their impact 
on productivity'. This finding suggests the importance of com- 
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munication technology training. If users were not well trained 
to use a new system, they would not prefer to use it, regardless 
of how good it is. Moreover, the contrast between the public 
sector’s low preference of paper memos/reports and paper mail/ 
letters and its high-choice frequency of them once again sug- 
gests an area for further improvement. 

Theoretical, Managerial, and Pedagogical Implications 

The findings of this comparative study, along with the related 
literature, generated the following four implications for com- 
munication theory, managers, and educators: 

First, the findings of this study support the media-richness and 
media-choice theory' by demonstrating the theory’s capacity to 
explain (a) why different communication systems were selected 
for performing different activities (media richness) and (b) why 
significant differences existed between corporate and public or- 
ganizations in using paper mail/letters and paper memos/reports 
(contextual factors such as formality, authority, and legitimacy). 
In addition, the findings of the study advance the theory by un- 
covering the imperfect relations among media richness, media 
choice, perceived impact on productivity, and user preference, 
and suggesting solutions to the problems. For example, 
groupware and intranet were ranked in the middle of richness 
hierarchy and the perceived positive impact on productivity but 
were least selected and least preferred. To solve the problem, 
communication technology training is suggested. 

Second, as this study and the related literature indicate, to best 
facilitate effective and efficient communication in the Informa- 
tion Age driven by computers, both corporate and public orga- 
nizations should use computerized communication systems (e.g., 
e-mail, fax, telephone, pager, voice mail, groupware and intranet) 
for routine organizational communication and collaboration, 
which usually involve numerous people at various locations and 
require quick responses. Face-to-face meetings are more appro- 
priate for special situations that require great personal presence, 
strong persuasion, or tough negotiation and conflict resolution. 
Traditional paper mail, letters, memos and reports should be 
chosen when they are the only channels to reach readers or re- 
quired by law as permanent, formal records. 

If public organizations put the media-richness and media-choice 
theory' into practice and reduce the heavy use of paper mail/ 
letters and paper memos/reports, they can greatly increase orga- 
nizational and personal productivity and decrease the high cost 
of the paper documents, thereby saving taxpayers’ money. 

Third, corporate and public organizations should provide em- 
ployees with appropriate training programs when new comput- 
erized communication systems such as groupware and intranets 
are installed. Otherwise, users would not prefer to use these new 
systems even though the systems have stronger positive impact 
on organizational and personal productivity than the traditional 
face-to-face and paper-based systems do. 



Finally, business and managerial communication educators 
should consider including the media-richness and media-choice 
theory and communication technolog)' training into their cur- 
ricula and requiring students to complete their course assign- 
ments by choosing appropriate systems. 
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Abstract 

To determine if workforce skills North Carolina employers identified as being required by high school graduates for entry- 
level employment were integrated into the North Carolina Marketing Education Standard Course of Study, a matrix was 
developed. If industry leaders identified a competency or skill as being required for entry-level employment and that compe- 
tency or skill was covered in more than 50% of the Marketing Education course offerings, then the skill was considered to be 
included in the North Carolina Marketing Education Standard Course of Study. 



Introduction 

Many young people across the country are entering the labor 
market without the necessary skills to succeed, while employers 
are having difficulty finding the trained workers needed to com- 
pete in today’s global economy (Everett, 1995). Industry and 
education leaders conceive this to be the result of a lack of un- 
derstanding by the North Carolina State Department of Public 
Instruction and current workforce preparedness educators’ and 
employers’ view of what should be taught in the public school 
system. With this belief in mind, as well as the constantly chang- 
ing workforce, the continued demand for skilled employees re- 
quires educators to recognize and understand what skills 
employers think should be taught in high school. Further, the 
North Carolina Marketing Education Standard Course of Study 
used by educators as a curriculum guide should reflect the skills 
that employers believe should be taught during secondary edu- 
cation. For proper skill attainment, current workforce prepared- 
ness educators, such as marketing educators, should prepare 
students for the workplace by using the North Carolina Market- 
ing Education Standard Course of Study. In order to have a 
properly prepared workforce, the North Carolina Marketing 
Education Standard Course of Study should emphasize the same 
skills that employers perceive as important for initial employ- 
ment. 

In the past, marketing education coordinators may have only 
emphasized routine, repetitive tasks. For example, marketing 
educators in high schools may have taught routine, repetitive 
tasks such as operating cash registers or stocking shelves. How- 
ever, these simple skills may lessen the likelihood of promotion 
or advancement in the workplace. Performing such repetitive 



tasks may have limited employee’s possibility of acquiring more 
complex skills such as leadership skills (Agency for Instruc- 
tional Technology, 1992; Camevale et al., 1991; Dole, 1989; 
McLaughlin etal., 1988; US. Department of Labor et. al, 1988). 
Yet, leadership skills are not part of the marketing education 
curriculum since North Carolina teachers are emphasizing cog- 
nitive-type skills at the same time that North Carolina employ- 
ers are indicating the need for affective domain-type skills (Volk 
& Peel, 1994). 

Another challenge facing educational leaders is convincing teach- 
ers that a change might be needed in the content taught in the 
classroom. When a standard course of study is developed for 
educators to follow, the content to be taught is presented in a 
suggested format. As a result, the format is continuously fol- 
lowed year after year without any adjustments to the content. 
Consequently, the skills taught to students today may be the same 
skills taught to students ten years ago. More advanced futuristic 
skills used in today’s workforce are rarely introduced to the stu- 
dent in the workforce preparedness programs (Berryman & 
Bailey, 1992). In turn, students may be exiting secondary school 
with inadequate, out-of-date skills no longer used in the work- 
place (SCANS, 1992). Thus, communication is needed between 
employers and educators to determine what skills should be in- 
cluded in the Marketing Education Standard Course of Study. 
With the apparent lack of communication between employers 
and marketing educators, marketing high school program 
completers exit high school with cognitive- and psychomotor- 
type skills but lack affective-domain type skills needed when 
entering the world of work (Volk & Peel, 1994). Business lead- 
ers, according to Everett (1995), indicated employees with a 
higher level of employability skills are needed. Thus, business 
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leaders and marketing educators need to collaborate to deter- 
mine the skills that should be taught in the workforce prepared- 
ness program. 

Statement of Problem 

The collaboration that has taken place between business leaders 
and marketing educators led to the development of school to 
work or JobReady (as it is known in North Carolina). However, 
the issue of JobReady is still emerging. Many school systems 
and businesses are beginning to realize the importance of devel- 
oping JobReady programs to prepare students for work and 
postsecondary education. Thus, JobReady allowed employers to 
obtain workers who are better prepared to (1) make decisions, 
(2) work as team players, (3) solve problems, and (4) learn 
(Everett, 1995). These skills are what industry leaders believe 
should be taught by educators in the classroom. Educators who 
emphasize JobReady programs build connections between the 
critical skills and competencies industry leaders and education 
leaders believe are needed for students to succeed beyond the 
school house to the roles they, the students, exhibit upon leaving 
school to become workers, parents, and citizens (Dewey, 1916). 

Educators followed the North Carolina Marketing Education 
Standard Course of Study to track students into particular jobs. 
The tracking curriculum instructed educators to provide insight 
on the student’s work habits. However, tracking provided no 
real insight to the educator regarding the desires of industry 
leaders’ beliefs of what should be taught in the classroom. Many 
educators started and ended the analysis of the student’s job sta- 
tus by simply checking to see if the students were working ac- 
cording to their schedule. In addition, a lack of communication 
was apparent between the student’s employer and the educator 
which disallowed the educator to identify the skills that employ- 
ers believed the student should be taught in the classroom. With- 
out the identification of those needed skills, the student fell into 
routine work habits such as operating cash registers and stock- 
ing shelves. These repetitive tasks resulted in a lack of realiza- 
tion as to what skills students should be taught in the classroom. 
Instead of tracking students into particular jobs, JobReady broad- 
ened students career options by broadening their skill level 
(Everett, 1995). In turn, students who participate in JobReady 
programs gained insight on what skills that they, the students, 
would not have otherwise gained. 

The success of the JobReady program depended upon proper 
skill identification and preparation. For proper skill identifica- 
tion and preparation to occur, the preference of skills employer’s 
view as important for high school graduates must coincide with 
educator’s view of which skills are most important. According 
to the Inventory of Workforce Skills Needed by High School 
Graduates (IWSRBGHG) (Peel, Joyner,& Volk, 1997), nine 
skills are deemed necessary for proper skill preparation. These 
skills included: (1) Critical Thinking Skills (2) Group Interac- 
tion Skills (3) Reading, Writing, & Math Skills (4) Communi- 
cation Skills (5) Personal Development Skills (6) Computer 
Skills (7) Technological System Skills (8) Leadership Skills and 







(9) Employability Skills. Are these skills included in the North 
Carolina Marketing Education Standard Course of Study? In 
addition, are these skills taught in North Carolina Marketing 
Education Programs? Logically, the problem of this study is to 
determine if the skills identified by employers in the IWSNBHSG 
(Peel, Joyner, & Volk, 1997) as being important are included in 
the Marketing Education Standard Course of Study. 

Hypothesis 

The following null hypothesis was tested: A significant differ- 
ence will not exist in the skills identified by selected North Caro- 
lina employers required for entry-level employment and the 
Marketing Education curriculum as mandated by the North Caro- 
lina Standard course of study. 

Review of Related Literature 

As previously indicated, the purpose of this study was to deter- 
mine perceptions of what skills are needed for high school gradu- 
ates to be employable IN entry-level positions. A review of related 
literature revealed extensive information concerning workplace 
skills. The review of related literature presented is limited to 
the complexify' of communication, and the reading and writing 
skills included in IWSRBHSG (Peel, Joyner, & Volk). The re- 
view of these employability skills describes the desire of em- 
ployers’ requirements for the workplace and employer’s beliefs 
of what workforce preparedness skills should be included in the 
North Carolina Marketing Education Standard Course of Study. 
The literature also gives a perspective of how knowledge and 
ability to learn connects to the work world. 

Workforce Skills 

Students need the ability to perform in a new environment — the 
work world (Greenville, Pitt Chamber, 1995). Much of the re- 
cent attention toward improving communication skills of high 
school graduates may be accredited to the Secretary’s Commis- 
sion on Achieving Necessary Skills (SCANS) Report (U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, 1991). The SCANS report captured the 
attention of educators, parents, politicians, and business leaders 
by addressing the “workplace know how” (Echtemacht & Wen, 
Ling-Yu). In addition, SCANS outlined changes in the world of 
work and the demands of the current workplace. One result of 
the SCANS report has led North Carolina workforce prepared- 
ness educators to develop a JobReady program to enhance high 
school graduates’ skills. Thus, the JobReady program sets the 
agenda of how the program will be implemented into the North 
Carolina State Curriculum, specifically Marketing Education. 
Successful integration of the proper skills into the North Caro- 
lina Marketing Education Standard Course of Study requires 
cooperation between North Carolina Industry' and North Caro- 
lina Workforce Preparedness Educators. Therefore, industry 
leaders and workforce preparedness educators should work to- 
gether in developing the content of how communication skills 
are to be emphasized in the North Carolina Education Standard 
Course of Study. 
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Employers are requiring high school graduates who directly enter 
the workplace to follow instructions and speak clearly. Conse- 
quently, meeting employer requirements requires the high school 
graduate to carefully listen to directions given and complete the 
task in an orderly fashion as directed to do so. Speaking clearly 
requires the graduate to communicate clearly through under- 
standable spoken pronunciation. “The employee who is able to 
understand directions and communicate ideas may make major 
contributions in the workplace” (Volk & Peel, 1994). Thus, an 
employee who possesses such skills is likely to move from an 
entry-level position to an intermediate position more rapidly than 
an employee who does not have such skills. For workforce skills 
to become present within the high school graduate, proper skill 
preparation must be provided to high school students by 
workforce preparedness educators. Thus, workforce prepared- 
ness educators should develop a relevant curriculum that pre- 
pares students for the real world (Treichel, 1991). Preparing 
individuals with proper workforce type-skills such as the ones 
mentioned in IWSRBHSG may benefit high school graduates 
by allowing flexible employment opportunities (Holton & Trott, 

1996) within the work place. Flexibility, according to Holton & 
Trott, may allow the employee to move toward higher opportu- 
nities of employment within the organization if these skills are 
possessed. Thus, out of incentive, a high school graduate may 
perform with greater effort allowing for success in the workforce. 
In order for high school graduates to meet the requirements of 
business leaders for flexible employment opportunities and 
achieve success in the transition of school -to- work, the North 
Carolina Marketing Education Standard Course of Study should 
emphasize the development of reading, writing, and listening 
skills. 

One common thread among business leaders is a strong belief 
that high school graduates should possess strong communica- 
tion skills. “The key is finding people who come to the workforce 
with communication skills and the ability to learn” (“Interview,” 

1997) . Finding properly prepared employees allows businesses 
to grow stronger as well as improve overall elements of success. 
“Employers are looking for the quality of the person, work ethic, 
and ability to read for information and to communicate — to in- 
terface with customers and to be able to talk with them” (“Inter- 
view,” 1997). The lack of communication skills training received 
by many high school graduates prior to entering the world of 
work may explain the poor performance demonstrated in the 
work place. Employees who have poor communication skills 
may lack the ability to develop the bond among co-wwkers 
needed for the creation of a team within the business structure. 
Therefore, communication skills, such as the ones mentioned in 
the IWSRBHSG should be included in the North Carolina Stan- 
dard Course of Study, specifically Marketing Education. In- 
cluding communication in the North Carolina Marketing 
Education Standard Course of Study prepares the high school 
graduate for successful interaction among employees and fellow' 
employees. 

Communication skills involve listening to other people, negoti- 
ating with other people, writing effectively, and speaking efil- 
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ciently. “I cannot think of any skills more important than com- 
munication skills” (“Interview,” 1997). Communication impacts 
all aspects of our life and is applicable to the study of any field 
(National Standards For Business Education, 1995). Commu- 
nication skills within industry are constantly changing at a rapid 
pace as new materials and procedures advance daily. As a re- 
sult, proper communication skills must also advance to keep 
abreast of the changing times. Thus, an advanced shift in the 
improvement of communication skills must coincide with in- 
dustry advancements for effective communication to exist. The 
result of advancing skills in industry has not only led industry 
leaders to require their employees possess effective communica- 
tion skills, but, also, those same industry leaders now require 
their employees possess greater customer service and teamwork 
skills. “Customer service and teamwork skills are entry-level 
credentials. How one learns is at least important as what one 
knows” (Feller, 1996). Thus, customer service and teamwork 
are communication skills critical elements to any company’s 
success. 

In turn, exclusion of these two communication skills from the 
North Carolina Marketing Education Standard Course of Study 
denies the high school graduate proper employability character- 
istics to succeed in the workplace. According to Labor Secre- 
tary Robert Reich “There is a disconnect between the skills people 
have and the skills the economy requires” (U.S. Department of 
Labor, 1993). Employers desire high school graduates who en- 
ter the workplace to possess specific entry-level credentials. Thus, 
the graduate who lacks the proper entry-level skills may not be 
considered for employment upon graduation. Lacking proper 
entry-level communication skills may not only prevent employ- 
ment opportunities, but lack of communication may prevent all 
relationships within one’s livelihood (Bolton, 1979). The de- 
velopment of communication skills among students starts as early 
as pre-school, where young children interact among one-another 
through games and simple activities. Unfortunately, many of 
these games and activities which enhance communication skills 
diminish through elementary, middle-grades, and high school, 
as the educator falls into a repetitive task of teaching. Repeti- 
tive teaching involves routine teaching of the same skills con- 
sistently, year after year, without variance from the teacher’s 
instructional methodology. Thus, teachers who have fallen into 
this routine may deny the student an opportunity to obtain the 
proper skills to communicate efficiently. “A common complaint 
by employers in business and industry is that entry level em- 
ployees lack adequate communication skills to perform effec- 
tively on the job” (Singh-Gupta&Troutt-Ervin, 1997). Altering 
this communication deficiency requires educators to incorpo- 
rate teamwork activities throughout the student’s educational 
career. 

According to Bailey (1990), the success or failure of team-based 
work within organizations depends upon the basis of the inter- 
action among the team members. Therefore, students should learn 
to cooperate, deal with issues, and handle adverse situations 
through wwk-based simulations created by the teacher to en- 
hance the students’ ability to communicate effectively. In turn. 
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the students may relate communication skills learned to the work- 
world. Thus, the need for communication is created and can be 
transferred by the student when entering the work -world. Fur- 
ther, communicating effectively requires the understanding of 
words used in the workforce. Thus, high school graduates need 
capable reading skills. “Generally, high school graduates who 
are seeking employment need to be proficient in reading at a 
level comparable to reading the local newspaper" (Volk & Peel 
1994). In addition to being able to read the local newspaper, 
high school graduates should be able to interpret: (1) diagrams 
(2) records (3) charts (4) graphs (5) tables (6) directories and 
(7) specifications (SCANS, 1991). The inability to read may 
limit the high school graduate ability to read and follow simple 
directions; which is a skill desired by many employers. Many 
factory leaders who train new mechanics to maintain modem 
equipment spend more time teaching employees to read and to 
be competent at basic math than on the actual technical training 
(Bailey, 1990). According to Jack Smith, CEO of General Mo- 
tors, education programs should focus on reading and writing 
“in a way that puts this knowledge in context of what’s needed 
on the job” and must give students a solid foundation in the 
basic skills required in all occupations. Smith went on to say 
“vocational education in high school increases the number of 
options a student has” upon entering the work force. Thus, 
workforce preparedness programs, specifically in the North Caro- 
lina Marketing Education Standard Course of Study, should in- 
clude work-place skills capable of preparing high school 
graduates to possess reading skills for success in the world of 
work. 

Along with reading and writing, successful communication in- 
volves listening. “The secret of being heard — how to really talk 
to another person — is for the most part simply to listen" (Gor- 
don, 1995). Listening involves understanding what a person is 
saying or says. According to Gordon, listening skills should 
also involve understanding nonverbal communication such as: 
(1) listening to the sound of voices as much as the words (2) 
Look at how people talk both with their faces and bodies. (3) 
hearing with our eyes. Employees who listen attentively to their 
employers may follow directions more accordingly. Thus, lis- 
tening skills is another form of communication that should be 
included in The North Carolina Marketing Education Standard 
Course of Study. 

Previous research has shown employers are disenchanted with 
the level of reading skills possessed by individuals hired to fill 
vacancies in the workforce (Forum, 1997). Thus, high school 
graduates should possess proper reading-related interpretation 
skills upon graduation. Employers are expecting their entry- 
level employees to bring reading skills to the job (Forum, 1997). 
If one cannot read, one may not communicate effectively. Thus, 
a high school graduate who fails to communicate may fail in 
relating to others (Bolton, 1979). “Eighty' percent of the people 
who fail at work do so for one reason: They do not relate well to 
other people" (Bolton, 1979). 



North Carolina Marketing Education Standard 
Course of Study 

The North Carolina Marketing Education Standard Course of 
Study mentioned several times in this study was prepared by the 
Public Schools of North Carolina, under the auspices of the State 
Board of Education, and the Department of Public Instruction. 
Within the North Carolina Education Standard Course of Study 
lies seven program areas. The program areas are as follows: 
(1) Agricultural Education (2) Business Education (3) Career 
Development (4) Family and Consumer Science Education 
(5) Health Occupation Education (6) Marketing Education 
(7) Technology Education and (8) Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion. Within each program area are course blueprints, which 
describe the scope of the curriculum for a given course/program. 
The blueprints include units of instruction, core competencies 
in each unit, and specific objectives for each competency. The 
core competencies explain what overall component of the spe- 
cific objective is covered. Specific objectives describe the com- 
petency component in more detail. Illustrated in the blueprints 
are recommended sequences of the units and competencies, the 
weight and importance of the objective within the course or unit, 
and the number of hours to be devoted to each. The overall 
intention of the blueprints is to allow teachers to follow a stan- 
dard format when planning daily lessons, constructing tests, and 
planning the course of work for the year. The overall mission 
and purpose of the North Carolina Education Standard Course 
of Study is to aid students in developing effective participation 
in an international economy as workers and citizens. As a re- 
sult, high school students would be properly prepared with skills 
for the workplace upon graduation. 

Under the guidelines of the North Carolina Education Standard 
Course of Study, Marketing Education was developed to prepare 
students for advanced placement in marketing and management 
careers for future studies in two-year technical/community col- 
leges or four-year colleges or universities. Marketing Education 
combines the use of technology with academics to build this 
foundation within high school students to develop competence 
in marketing functions and human resource foundations. Thus, 
Marketing Education provides students with skills necessary' to 
succeed in the workplace. The goal in preparing the North Caro- 
lina Marketing Education Standard Course of Study is to assist 
in marketing educators in planning effective Marketing Educa- 
tion programs that connect local school sy stems with businesses. 
One of the reasons for the linkage between public schools and 
business is that business and industry' leaders are demanding 
that high school graduates should possess skills in academic 
and technical areas. Therefore, upon graduation, high school 
students should have a well-rounded education which enables 
them to pursue employment or further education in their chosen 
marketing career. 

Within the scope of Marketing Education, students have the 
opportunity' to begin taking courses in seventh grade. The pro- 
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gram offerings continue through 12 th grade as students have the 
opportunity to develop and apply leadership, social and civic 
skills through DECA, an association for Marketing Education 
students. Through DECA, organized activities help the busi- 
ness community, faculty, and parents to interpret the Marketing 
Education Program. Marketing Education Programs in second- 
ary schools offer students realistic career choices regarding mar- 
keting careers. Students apply communication, problem solving, 
and critical thinking skills through work-based learning activi- 
ties. Thus, upon graduation, high school graduates may ad- 
vance more rapidly in a chosen marketing career. The Marketing 
Education Standard Course of Study has six strands: 

Marketing Technologies 

Sales and Technical Services 

Travel, Tourism, and Recreation Marketing 

Business Management and Small Business/ 

Entrepreneurship 

Fashion Merchandising 

Business Administration 

Research Methodology and Design 

Survey research methodology and a researcher prepared matrix 
were used to test the null hypothesis. Dillman (1978) stated 
survey research methodology should be used when dealing with 
quantitative data, controlling costs of conducting research, and 
including a large portion of the population in the sample size. 
Therefore, survey research was appropriate as the research in- 
volved collecting and testing quantitative data from all partici- 
pating North Carolina employers. A mail survey format was 
used to collect data for this study. According to Kerlinger, ( 1 986) 
surveys may be used to study “large and small populations (or 
universes) by selecting and studying samples chosen from the 
populations to discover the relative incidence, distribution, and 
interrelations of sociological and psychological variables” (p. 
376). Random sampling of the population often enables research- 
ers to collect the same information rendered by a census, yet 
more efficiently (Kerlinger, 1986). The mail questionnaire for- 
mat selected for this study ties to Kerlinger ’s pattern by enabling 
the researcher to collect data from a relatively large sample of 
North Carolina employers more efficiently than would be pos- 
sible through other means. 

Participants 

The participants surveyed for Mobley’s (1998) study included 
all types of businesses operating in North Carolina. The sample 
identified by the North Carolina Employment Security 
Commission’s On-line Labor Market Information services (avail- 
able at .http://www.esc.state.nc.us/litml/Imi.html) for the last 
quarter of 1996, identified the largest private-sector employers 
by county in North Carolina. Since the Employment Security 7 
Commission released only private-sector information, some of 
the listings excluded employers who were, in actuality; among 
the largest within each county. For example, public universities 



and government installations, which would be the largest or 
among the largest of employers, were not included in the infor- 
mation received from the Employment Security Commission. 

Data Collection Instrument 

The data collection instrument consisted of a survey question- 
naire which was mailed to contacts for the largest employers 
identified through the Employment Security Commission’s On- 
line Labor Market Information services. The instrument design 
was based upon Volk & Peel’s (1994) Basic Academic and Vo- 
cational Skills Required of Employees with Only a High School 
Diploma. While a limitation of that instrument is that validity 
or reliability data was not reported, reliability and validity were 
addressed in the methodology for this study. The resulting in- 
strument was administered to 50 individuals enrolled in two 
workforce development education-related courses at East Caro- 
lina University. The results were collected and analyzed to test 
for reliability. The Cronbach’s Alpha for the pilot study was 
alpha = .92 indicating a moderately high reliability. According 
to Cronbach (1951), coefficients above 0.6 are desirable and 
values above 0.8 are needed for a developed scale. Therefore, 
the coefficient calculated for the instrument, alpha = .92, is above 
the value needed for a developed scale or instrument. To estab- 
lish validity of the instrument, a panel of five experts reviewed 
the instrument. Reviewers were familiar with either workplace 
skills or survey research. Panel members were asked to indicate 
whether each item on the instrument was valid for measuring 
both (1) the requirement or non-requirement of skills and 
(2) the possession or non-possession of skills. Items that were 
not clear to the panel members were either eliminated or recon- 
structed. 

Because the Volk & Peel (1994) study sought response from 
manufacturing firms only, with 500 or more employees, the 
present study required that the instrument be adapted to accom- 
modate a broader range of businesses. Thus, the wording of 
demographic items reflected the expanded emphasis. Thus, re- 
taining the original Volk & Peel (1994) descriptors, the survey 
collected data related to respondents’ opinions regarding the 
extent to which skills were required from a high school gradu- 
ate upon initial employment. The IWSNBHSG (Peel, Joyner, & 
Volk, 1997) addressed the following skill areas: (a) reading, 
wnting, and math skills; (b) communication skills; (c) critical 
thinking skills; (d) group interaction skills; (e) personal devel- 
opment skills; (f) computer skills; (g) leadership skills; and 
(h) employability skills. Respondents were instructed (1) to place 
a check in the box to indicate if the skill was required for initial 
employment of high school graduates and (2) to place a check in 
the box to indicate if the skill was possessed by high school 
graduates at the time of initial employment. 

Instrument Coding 

Each instrument w'as coded using a six-digit number to identify 
the county, the type of business/industry', and the actual firm 
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receiving the survey. This information enabled the researcher 
to determine the status of survey instruments as well as to de- 
segregate data based on demographics. Approximately two weeks 
after the initial mailing, two other attempts were made to im- 
prove the overall response rate. A second mailing was made 
addressing individuals who had not responded to the first mail- 
ing. Approximately two weeks after the second mailing, the 
researcher contacted non-respondents via telephone to request 
that the contact person complete the instrument. The data col- 
lection procedures used for assembling and mailing question- 
naires and appropriate follow-up mailings were modeled after 
the procedures advocated by Dillman (1978). 

Matrix Development 

Representatives from employers in each ofNorth Carolina’s 100 
counties were requested to indicate if certain workforce skills 
were required for initial employment by high schools graduates. 
In addition, participants were requested to indicate if a majority 
of high school graduates possessed certain workforce skills at 
the time of initial employment. To test the null hypothesis, A 
significant difference will not exist in the skills identified by 
selected North Carolina employers required for entry-level 
employment and the Marketing Education curriculum as man- 
dated by the North Carolina Standard course of study, Mobley 
(1998) used the Chi-Square Test of Independence to identify the 
skills employers perceived as being required for entry-level 
employment. The dependent variable was the workforce skill; 
while the independent variables were (1) two points of the 
workforce skill: required or not required and (2) two additional 
points of the workforce skill: possessed or not possessed. The 
Chi Square Test of Independence was used to ascertain the prob- 
ability of observed differences among employers regarding (1) 
the required or non-required status of a workforce skill and (2) 
the possessed or not possessed status of a workforce skill. Ac- 
cording to Hinkle, Wiersma, and Jurs (1979), the Chi Square 
statistic is frequently used to compare two or more groups on a 
nominal or categorical variable with two or more categories. 
The results from the Chi-Square Test of Independence formed 
the first part of the matrix. The skills identified from the Chi- 
Square Analysis as significant w ere placed on the left side of the 
matrix grid. 

To form the second part of the matrix grid, the North Carolina 
Marketing Education Standard Course of Study was used. The 
North Carolina Marketing Education Curriculum covers grades 
7 - 12; however, only courses at the secondary level were in- 
cluded in the study. A component of the Marketing Education 
Curriculum is Vocational Education Competency Achievement 
Tracking System ( VoCats). These VoCats course blueprints con- 
tain competencies and objectives pertaining to the course con- 
tent to be covered throughout the year or semester. The 
competencies for each marketing education course with a devel- 



oped VoCats course blueprint were placed at the top of the grid. 
Each skill identified as being required by employers for initial 
employment after graduation from as high school was compared 
to the competencies obtained from the North Carolina Market- 
ing Education course blueprints. Within the matrix, the re- 
searcher placed an “x” in the grid box where the skills coincided. 
In other words, the “x” was placed to indicate that a course com- 
petency matched a skill identified as being required for entry- 
level employment. A blank grid box indicated the skills were 
not a part of the VoCats course blueprints. Ultimately, the re- 
sults from the grid allowed the researcher to identify what skills 
were indicated by employers and included in the North Carolina 
Marketing Education Standard Course of Study and what skills 
were indicated by employers, but not included in the North Caro- 
lina Marketing Education Standard Course of Study. 

Data Collection Process 

Questionnaires were mailed to each of the human resource man- 
agement officers of 1,000 North Carolina Firms. Of these 1,000 
survey instruments, 32% or 320 instruments were mailed to 
employers in the Coastal geographical region of North Caro- 
lina, 43% or 430 instruments were mailed to employers in the 
Piedmont geographical region of North Carolina, and 25% or 
250 instruments were mailed to employers in the Mountain geo- 
graphical region ofNorth Carolina. Questionnaires were returned 
by 105 respondents from 72 counties in North Carolina. 

The first and second mailing attempted to obtain the probable 
response rate from the ten largest employers from every county 
in North Carolina. As mentioned earlier, the Employment Se- 
curity Commission web list and county Chambers of Commerce 
were used to obtain addresses. If the top ten employers could 
not be identified from the Employment Security Commission 
web list or county chamber’s, a substitution was made with an 
equivalent size company from the North Carolina Manufacturer’s 
Register. The first mailing consisted of 792 mailed surveys — 81 
surveys were returned, 62 were usable. A second mailing was 
sent to 400 individuals from businesses that had not responded 
to the first mailing. Thirty-five surveys were returned — 30 were 
usable. From the 80 responses received from the first two mail- 
ings, the number of responses received per county ranged from 
1 to 4. With the goal of representation from each of the 100 
counties in North Carolina, the probable response rate was us- 
able instrument per North Carolina county. Approximately two 
weeks after the second mailing, one business in a county that 
had not responded to the survey was contacted via fax. Twenty- 
five additional businesses that had not previously responded were 
contacted via fax. Fifteen of those twenty-five businesses re- 
sponded, and all of those were usable. The results of the three 
attempts to collect data generated 105 respondents from 72 of 
the 100 counties. With the response rate being 105 of 1,000 
plus instruments, a stratified sampling technique was then em- 
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ployed to obtain a representative sample based on the three geo- 
graphical regions — Mountain, Piedmont, and Coastal — of North 
Carolina. Information presented in Figure 1.1 describes the 
number of counties per North Carolina geographical region, the 
number of employers per North Carolina geographical region 
based upon the 1997 North Carolina Manufacturers Directory, 
the percentage of employers per North Carolina geographical 
region, the number of responses per geographical region, and 
percentage of responses per North Carolina geographical re- 
gional. 

Coastal Region. The percentage of employers in the Coastal 
Region was 32%, while the percent of respondents from the 
Coastal Region was 30%. The percent of participants respond- 
ing from the Coastal Region was approximately the same as the 
percent of employers in the region. Therefore, the percent of 
respondents was representative of the number of employers in 
the Coastal Region. 

Piedmont Region. The percentage of employers in the Pied- 
mont Region was 43%, while the percent of respondents from 
the Piedmont Region was 44%. The percent of participants re- 
sponding from the Piedmont Region was approximately the same 
as the percent of employers in the Piedmont Region. Therefore, 
the percent of respondents was representative of the number of 
employers in the Piedmont Region. 

Mountain Region. The percentage of employers in the Moun- 
tain Region was 25%, while the percent of respondents from the 
Mountain Region was 26%. The percent of participants respond- 
ing from the Mountain Region was approximately the same as 
the percent of employers in the Piedmont Region. Therefore, 
the percent of respondents was representative of the number of 
employers in the Mountain Region. 

With the low response rate from the top 10 employers in each of 
North Carolina’s 100 counties, a stratified sample based upon 
the three North Carolina geographical regions was used. Based 
upon this information — when the respondents are grouped by 
region — the number of respondents corresponds accordingly to 
the number of employers within the region. Therefore, the re- 
sults are generalizable by North Carolina geographical regions. 



Methodology 

For this study results from a survey questionnaire (Mobley, 1998) 
mailed to employers identified through The Employment Secu- 
rities Commission (available at http:ZAvww.esc. state. nc. us/html/ 
lmi.html) On-line Labor Market Information services for the last 
quarter of 1996. The survey collected data related to employer 
opinions regarding the extent to which skills were required for 
high school graduates employment upon entering the workforce. 
The survey addressed the following skill area: (a) reading, writ- 
ing, and math skills; (b) communication skills; (c) leadership 
skills; (d) group interaction skills; (e) personal development 
skills; (f) computer skills; (g) leadership skills; and (h) employ- 
ability skills. Respondents were instructed to: (1) place a check 
in the box to indicate if the skills was required for initial em- 
ployment of high school graduates and (2) place a check in the 
box to indicate if the skill was possessed by high school gradates 
at the time of initial employment. 

Analysis of Data 

A researcher prepared matrix was used to ascertain if the course 
competencies identified by the North Carolina Standard Course 
of Study concurred with the skills identified by Mobley (1998) 
as being required for entry-level employment in North Caro- 
lina. Once skills were identified by Mobley (1998) those skills 
were compared to the North Carolina Marketing Education 
Course of Study Blueprints. The completion of the matrix pro- 
duced results that allowed the researcher to identify both the 
skills indicated by employers as being required for entry level 
employment and included in the North Carolina Marketing Edu- 
cation Standard Course of Study as well as those skills which 
were indicated by employers as being required for entry level 
employment but were not included in the North Carolina Mar- 
keting Education Standard Course of Study. The completed 
matrixes were verified by a third party who was an expert in 
workforce development skills. The verification by an external 
party allowed for a revisement within the matrix if needed. 

The acquisition of the North Carolina Marketing Education Stan- 
dard Course of Study unfolded into a two-step process. The first 
contact was made to a North Carolina Marketing Education State 
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Department of Public Instruction Consultant to obtain all sec- 
ondary level marketing VoCATS course blueprints. The first 
contact resulted in the acquisition of six of 10 secondary level 
VoCATS course blueprints. A second attempt was made, once 
again, to request from a state consultant for acquisition of the 
four missing blueprints. The result was an acquisition of two of 
the four remaining blueprints. However, it was learned that two 
of the VoCATS blueprints were unavailable. Thus, Marketing 
Advanced Studies, Course 6699, and Marketing Technology and 
Media, Course 6665, were excluded from this study. The courses 
from the North Carolina Marketing Education VoCATS Blue- 
prints included in this study were as follows: (1) Business and 
Financial Management I & II; (2) Fashion Merchandising; 
(3) Marketing Education; (4) Marketing Management; (5) Prin- 
ciples of Business I & II; (6) Small Business/Entrepreneurship I 
& II; (7) Strategic Marketing; and (8) Travel, Tourism, and Rec- 
reation Marketing. 

To assist the reader in comprehending the tables developed by 
the researcher, the layout of each section is as follows. Tables 
are used to present containing competencies included in the 
course being analyzed and the workforce skills indicated by 
employers as required for entry-level employment upon gradua- 
tion from high school. The top of the table contains the course 



competencies, while the left side of the table contains the 
workforce skills. If the competencies included in the particular 
Marketing Education course addressed the skills indicated by 
employers’ for entry-level employment, an “x” was placed in 
the grid box. A blank grid box indicates the skill was not ad- 
dressed by the North Carolina Marketing Education Standard 
Course of Study. Information presented in Tables 1-8 indicates 
if the skills were or were not addressed by the course compe- 
tency. Course competencies appear on top part of the matrix 
grid. The skills identified by Mobley ( 1 998) that employers re- 
quire for entry level employment: (1) ability to read newspa- 
pers, (2) understand job-related words, (3) perform simple math 
functions, (4) listen to presentations, (5) follow instructions, (6) 
give clear directions, (7) speak in clear sentences, (8) trouble- 
shoot problems, (9) understand problem solving, (10) make in- 
dependent decisions, (11) work well with colleagues work, (12) 
well with supervisors , (13) work well as a team-member, (14) 
recognize gender equality and (15) cultural diversity, (16) par- 
ticipate in group discussion, (17) respect other opinions, (18) 
have a willingness to ask questions, (19) exhibit self-esteem, 
(20) establish personal goals, (21) work toward ad\’ancement, 
(22) recognize career options, (23) possess organizational skills, 
(24) demonstrate punctuality ; (25) maintain work habits, and 
(26) practice a healthy lifestyle. 
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Business and Financial Management I & II 
Table 1 
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Marketing Management 
Table 2 
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Small Business/Entrepreneurship 
Table 3 



Matrix for Workforce Skills and Marketing Education Course No: 6615 (Small Business \ 
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Table 4 

Matrix for Workforce^ Skills and Marketing Education Course No: 6621 (Marketing) 
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Work well with supervisors 
















X 


Work well as a team-member 


X 














X 


Recognize cultural diversity 


X 








X 




X 




Recognize gender equality 


X 








X 




X 




Participate in group discussion 


X 
















Respect other opinions 


















Willing to ask questions 


X 








X 


X 
























Personal Development Skills 






































Exhibit self-esteem 


X 


X 






X 








Establish personal goals 


X 


X 




X 










Work toward advancement 


X 






X 










Recognize career options 


X 


X 




X 






X 






















Leadership Skills 




































Organizational effectiveness 


X 




X 




X 




X 


X 




















Employability Skills 






































Demonstrate punctuality 


X 






X 


X 








Maintain work habits 


X 






X 




X 






Practice a healthy lifestyle 








X 




X 






Take pride in work 


X 






X 










Have knowledge of company 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


Maintain quality standards 


X 






X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




















Technological Systems Skills 






































Select proper equipment for task 






X 


X 




X 




X 
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Principles of Business I & II 
Table 5 

Matrix for Workforce Skills and_ Marketing Education Course No: 6600 (Principles of Business I & 11) 





6600 

A 


6600 

B 


6600 

C 


6600 

D 


6600 

E 


6600 

F 


6600 

G 


6600 

H 


6600 

1 


6600 

J 


Principles ofBusiness 1 & II 6600 














































Reading, Writing & Math 












































Read newspaper 


X 




X 


X 


X 




X 




X 




Understand job-related words 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




Perform simple math functions 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


























Communication Skills 














































Listen to presentations 














X 




X 




Follow instructions 






X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




Give clear directions 






X 






X 


X 




X 


X 


Speak in clear sentences 


X 




X 






X 


X 




X 


X 
























Critical Thinking Skills 














































Troubleshoot problems 


X 






X 


X 


X 




X 


X 




Understand problem-solving 


X 








X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




Make independent decisions 




X 






X 


X 




X 


X 


























Group Interaction Skills 














































Work well with colleagues 




X 










X 




X 


X 


Work well with supervisors 














X 




X 


X 


Work well as a team-member 














X 




X 


X 


Recognize cultural diversity 


X 


X 










X 




X 


X 


Recognize gender equality 


X 


X 










X 




X 


X 


Participate in group discussion 














X 




X 


X 


Respect other opinions 






X 








X 




X 


X 


Willing to ask questions 






X 






X 


X 


X 


X 


X 
























Personal Development Skills 














































Exhibit self-esteem 


















X 


X 


Establish personal qoals 










X 


X 






X 




Work toward advancement 






X 






X 




X 


X 




Recognize career options 














X 




X 


























Leadership Skills 














































Organizational effectiveness 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 
























Emplovabilrtv Skills 














































Demonstrate punctuality 












X 




X 


X 




Maintain work habits 






X 




X 




X 


X 


X 




Practice a heafthy lifestyle 
















X 






Take pride in work 






X 






X 




X 






Have knowledge of company 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


Maintain quality standards 








X 




X 


X 




X 


X 
























Technoloaical Svstems Skills 














































Select proper equipment for task 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 
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Fashion Merchandising 
Table 6 



6636 (Fashion M erchandising) 





6636A 


6626B 


6636C 


6636D 


6636E 


6636F 


6636 

G 


Fashion Merchandising: 6636 
































Readina. Writing, & Math 


































Read newspaper 


X 




X 




X 




X 


Understand job-related words 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


Perform simple math functions 






X 




X 




X 


















Communication Skills 


































Listen to presentations 


X 






X 




X 




Follow in struct bn s 










X 


X 


X 


Give clear directions 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 




Speak in clear sentences 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 






- 












Critical Thinkinq Skills 


































Troubleshoot problems 


X 


X 






X 


X 




Understand problem-sotvinq 


X 


X 






X 






Make independent decisions 


X 


X 


X 




X 






















Group Interaction Skilly 


































Work well with colleaques 










X 


X 




Work well with supervisors 










X 






Work well as a team-member 


X 


X 






X 


X 




Recognize cultural diversity 


X 


X 


X 








X 


Recognize gender equality 


X 


X 


X 








X 


Participate in group discussion 


X 








X 






Respect other opinions 














y 


Willinq to ask questions 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 




















Personal Development Skills 


































Exhibit self-esteem 


X 




X 




X 




X 


Establish personal goals 




X 




X 


X 






Work toward advancement 




X 




X 








Recognize career options 


X 






X 


X 






















leadership Skills 


































Organizational effectiveness 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 




















Employability Skills 


































Demonstrate punctuality 




X 




X 


X 






Maintain work habits 






X 


X 




X 




Practice a healthy lifestyle 


X 






X 








Take pride in work 




X 


X 


X 


X 






Have knowiedqe of company 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 




Maintain aualitv standards 


X 




X 


X 


X 
























Technoloabal Systems Skills 


































Select proper equipment for task 


X 




X 




X 


X 
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Travel, Tourism, and Recreation Marketing 
Table 7 





6645 

A 


6645 

B 


6645 

C 


6645 

D 


6645 

E 


6645 

F 


TravelTTourism. & Recreation 6645 






























Reading, Writing, & Math 




























Read newspaper 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


Understand job-related words 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Perform simple math functions 






X 




X 


















Communication Skills 






























Listen to presentations 




X 








X 


Follow instructions 


X 


X 








X 


Give clear directions 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


Speak in clear sentences 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 
















Critical Thinking Skills 






























Troubleshoot problems 






X 


X 






Understand problem-solving 








X 






Make independent decisions 




X 




X 




















Group Interaction Skills 






























Work well with colleagues 






X 


X 






Work well with supervisors 






X 


X 






Work well as a team-member 






X 


X 






Recognize cultural diversity 






X 


X 


X 




Recognize gender equality 






X 


X 


X 




Participate in group discussion 






X 


X 






Respect other opinions 






X 








Willing to ask questions 






X 


X 


X 


















Personal Development Skills 






























Exhibit self-esteem 




X 




X 


X 




Establish personal goals 




X 






X 




Work toward advancement 










X 


X 


Recognize career options 




X 






X 


















Leadership Skills 




























Organizational effectiveness 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 
















Emolovabilitv Skills 






























Demonstrate punctuality 






X 


X 






Maintain work habits 




X 




X 






Practice a healthy lifestyle 






X 


X 






Take pride in work 








X 






Have knowledge of company 


X 






X 


X 


X 


Maintain quality standards 




X 


X 


X 




X 
















Technoloaical Svstems Skills 
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Strategic Marketing 
Table 8 

Matrix for Workforce Skills and Marketing Eduction CourseNo. 6626 (Strategic Marketing) 





6626 

A 


6626 

B 


6626 

C 


6626 

D 


6626 

E 


6626 

F 


6626 

G 


6626 

H 


6626 

1 


6626 

J 


6626 

K 


6626 

L 


Strateaic Marketina 6626 




























Reading, Writing, & Math 




















































Read newspaper 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 






X 


X 






Understand job-related words 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


x 


Perform simple math functions 


X 


X 


X 








X 


X 






X 


x 




























Communication Skills 






















































Listen to presentations 


X 


X 


X 






X 






X 






x 


Follow instructions 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 




X 




X 


x 


Give clear directions 


X 


X 




X 










X 








Speak in clear sentences 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 






X 






x 




























Critical Thinking Skills 






















































Troubleshoot problems 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 




X 




Understand problem-solvinq 


X 




X 




X 












X 




Make independent decisions 


X 


X 




X 


X 










































Group Interaction Skills 






















































Work well with colleagues 




X 












X 




X 


X 




Work well with supervisors 




X 






X 


X 








X 


x 




Work well as a team-member 


X 


X 












X 




X 






Recognize cultural diversity 






X 


X 


X 






X 










Recognize gender equality 






X 


X 


X 






X 










Participate in group discussion 




X 






















Respect other opinions 








X 








X 










Willing to ask questions 


X 




X 










X 




X 






Personal Develooment Skills 






















































Exhibit self-esteem 


X 


X 












X 


X 


X 






Establish personal goals 






X 












X 


X 






Work toward advancement 




X 


X 












X 


X 






Recognize career options 






X 


X 




X 






X 


X 






Leadership Skills 




























Organizational effectiveness 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 




X 






Employability Skills 




























Demonstrate punctuality 






X 














X 


X 


x 


Maintain work habits 


X 


X 


















x 




Practice a healthy lifestyle 






X 








X 








x 




Take pride in work 


X 




















X 




Have knowledge of company 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


x 


x 


Maintain quality standards 




X 




X 




X 




X 


X 


X 




X 


Technoloaical Systems Skills 




























Select proper equipment for task 


X 




X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 
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Discussion 

Reading, Writing , and Math 

When the skills identified by Mobley (1998) that employers in- 
dicated were required for entry-level employment upon gradua- 
tion from high school were compared to the North Carolina 
Marketing Education Standard Course of Study, the following 
reading, writing, and math skills — (1) understand job-related 
words, (2) reading newspapers, and (3) comprehending simple 
math functions — were included in the course of study. Based 
upon the data collected within this study, the North Carolina 
Marketing Education Standard Course of Study is addressing 
skills needed for success in the workforce. 

Communication Skills 

Business leaders also indicated high school graduates who di- 
rectly enter the workforce possess efficient communication skills 
to speak in clear sentences, follow instruction, give clear direc- 
tions, and listen to presentations. Employers deem communica- 
tion skills important for entry-level success in the workforce. 
High school graduates should possess communication skills to 
develop a bond between co-workers — consequently, teamwork 
develops. As mentioned earlier, almost 80% of people who fail 
at work do not relate well with others. Thus, communication 
skills are and should be in the North Carolina Marketing Edu- 
cation Standard Course of Study. 

Critical Thinking Skills 

When the skills identified by Mobley (1998) that employers in- 
dicated were required for entry-level employment upon gradua- 
tion from high school were compared to the North Carolina 
Marketing Education Standard Course of Study, the following 
critical thinking skills were not included in the course of study. 
The critical thinking skills not covered were: (1) troubleshoot 
problems, (2) understand problem solving, and (3) make inde- 
pendent decisions. Based upon the data collected within this 
stud) r , the North Carolina Marketing Education Standard Course 
of Study is not addressing skills needed for success in the 
workforce 

Based upon the data collected, a clear pattern could be ascer- 
tained regarding the status of inclusion or non-inclusion of the 
skills identified by Mobley (1998) that were required by em- 
ployers for entry-level employment upon graduation from high 
school in the North Carolina Marketing Education Standard 
Course of Study. Thus, there is little likelihood that the skills 
identified by employers as being required for entiy-level em- 
ployment were not being taught by marketing educators. There- 
fore, the null hypothesis — A significant difference will not exist 
in the skills identified by selected North Carolina employers re- 
quired for entry-level employment and the North Carolina Mar- 
keting Education curriculum as mandated by the North Carolina 
Marketing Education Standard Course of Study — was rejected. 
As a result, the skills required for entry-level employment were 
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not a major component of the North Carolina Marketing Educa- 
tion Standard Course of Study. 

Conclusion 

Numerous high school graduates across the country are enter- 
ing the workforce lacking the necessary skills to succeed. Ap- 
parently, a lack of understanding is present between workforce 
preparedness educators and employers across the state of what 
should be taught in high school. Thus, collaboration must oc- 
cur between marketing educators and business leaders to design 
a Marketing Education Standard Course of Study that addresses 
the needs of business and industry. 

Regardless of whether or not workforce educators and business 
leaders will use studies such as these to collaborate in building 
workforce preparedness programs, it is important for educators 
to research its use as they would for any new information re- 
garding improving education programs. Further, all educators 
and business leaders should become aware of how workforce 
preparedness programs enhance a student’s ability to succeed, 
not only in the workplace, but also in life, itself. 

As America moves into the 21 rt Century', today’s workforce will 
be quite different from tomorrow’s workforce. The impact of 
low productivity, skilled and unskilled workers, and changing 
workplace demographics will continue to-be felt throughout 
America’s economy. Thus, America’s educational community 
will be in a good position to positively, affect tomorrow’s 
workforce. According to the literature review, business and in- 
dustry will need problem-solvers, critical thinkers, cooperative 
and responsible workers, and highly skilled, multi-talented em- 
ployees (Stitt-Gohdes, 1996). Therefore, workforce development 
education must provide educational opportunities that will pre- 
pare students for tomorrow’s workplace. In order to provide 
these educational opportunities, workforce development educa- 
tors will need to understand what skills business and industry 
require for entry-level employment as well as which of those 
skills required for entry-level employment are currently in the 
North Carolina Marketing Education Standard Course of Study. 
After all, today’s students will become tomorrow’s workforce. 
In order to be gainfully employed, those students will need spe- 
cific workplace skills to be successful in the 2 1* Century. 
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Abstract 

The purpose of this study was to identify the skills needed to acquire entry-level business-related positions. The study included 
interviews with corporate employers in manufacturing, banking, and insurance. Although the study attempted to identify 
specific computer-related skills, this task was found to be unrealistic. However, the study did identify' the following three 
commonalties among the participants: software competencies used for day-to-day tasks, transferability of basic skills, and 
usage of technology-enabled communications. 



Introduction 

Although the cost of new computers have steadily fallen over 
the past twenty years, the costs associated with training and re- 
training staff to use this equipment have increased. These in- 
creases in training costs have occurred for two reasons. First, 
the costs associated with education have risen. Educational in- 
stitutions and training centers must stay on the cutting edge and 
have a greater abundance of equipment and software necessary 
to teach staff and students the skills necessary for employment 
today. Second, today's employees are expected to be computer 
literate and to accomplish specific tasks. In order to accomplish 
these tasks, they must be trained properly. 

The U.S. Department of Labor Secretary's Commission on 
achieving Necessary' Skills (SCANS) [1992] listed five work- 
place competencies and three foundation skills needed by em- 
ployees at all levels. Included in these workplace competencies 
were Information (which includes acquiring and evaluating data, 
organizing and maintaining files, and using computers to pro- 
cess information) and Technology' (which includes applying tech- 
nology to specific tasks). Workers who are well prepared will 
allow the employer to reduce training time, reduce training costs, 
and increase overall productivity' of the organization. 

The increase in training expenses may result in employers re- 
quiring software-specific skills when hiring a new employee. A 
study by Office Team concluded 70 percent of managers sur- 
veyed identified the importance of an applicant possessing spe- 
cific skills in software used by the company with whom they are 
applying (Anonymous, 1994). 

In 1997, the Human Performance Practices Survey (HPPS) was 
conducted to determine the training practices and expenditures 
from 540 organizations. The survey was conducted as a joint 
effort of the American Society' for Training and Development 
(ASTD), Times-Mirror Training Group, Development Dimen- 
sions International, the Forum Corporation, and the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor (Bassie and Van Buren, 1998). The survey 
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results concluded that $504 per employee was spent on training 
in a typical private-sector organization with 50 or more employ- 
ees. The expenditures were divided as follows: 39.6 percent 
spent on trainers’ wages and salaries, 27.3 percent spent on out- 
side payments to training companies and trainers, 13.9 spent on 
tuition reimbursement, and 21.9 spent on other expenditures 
(Bassie and Van Buren, 1998). 

The HPPS survey also reported an average of 68.7 percent of 
employees received training. Computer literacy and applica- 
tions training were offered by 91 percent of the survey partici- 
pants. Job-specific technical skills and computer skills received 
approximately 25 percent of all training time (Bassie and Van 
Buren, 1998). 

The HPPS survey results concluded that a "solid relationship 
does exist between a company’s performance and its workplace 
learning and development practices” (Bassie and Van Buren, p. 
42, 1998). Of the 540 organizations participating in the survey, 
61.5 percent reported an increase of training expenditures dur- 
ing 1996 while 57.7 percent expected an increase of training 
expenditures in 1997 (Bassie and Van Buren, 1998). 

Purpose of the Study 

Business educators must work with business and industry' to 
determine the skills needed by students entering the workplace. 
By hiring employees possessing needed skills, organizations will 
be able to reduce training expenditures and increase overall pro- 
ductivity'. Determining the needs of organizations should be a 
priority of all educational institutions and programs. 

The study addressed the following questions: 

1. What software do businesses use for completion of day-to- 
day tasks? 

2. What transferable skills do employers hope new employees 
possess upon hiring? 
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3. What technology -enabled communication are businesses ex- 
pecting new employees to use? 



was only being used on the manager’s system and had not yet 
been implemented company-wide. 



Methodology 

A sample of businesses indicative of the central Kentucky 
economy was used. Face-to-face interviews were conducted with 
human resources managers from two major manufacturers, an 
independent banking institution, and a small insurance com- 
pany. A list of 15 questions was prepared and used in all inter- 
views. The participants were given the flexibility to discuss 
additional topics. The interviews were recorded, transcribed, 
and analyzed for similarities and differences. 

Two major manufacturers and employers were included in the 
sample. LexMark employs 6,000 employees from many of the 
surrounding communities. The mission of this company is “Cus- 
tomers for Life.” Toyota employs 7800 employees also from 
many surrounding communities. The mission of this company 
is to “build a high-quality vehicle that is very competitive on the 
marketplace today.” 

Central Bank is an independent banking institution employing 
approximately 280 employees. The mission of this company is 
to be “a high performance sales marketer of a financial services 
institution providing the best possible quality service to our cus- 
tomers.” Greater Lexington Insurance employs under 10 em- 
ployees and provides insurance coverage to many area businesses. 

Findings 

Although a list of software packages and the specific skills gradu- 
ates should possess were expected, it was determined that the 
employers were approaching the problem from a different angle. 
Employers are concerned with the graduate’s ability to fit into 
the environment and to learn new tasks. Over the course of the 
interviews, three areas emerged that represented commonalties 
among the participants. These commonalties include the use of 
a variety of application software packages to accomplish daily 
tasks, transferability of skills, and growth in the use of technol- 
ogy-enabled communication skills and software. These specific 
areas are discussed in the following sections of this paper. 

Daily Tasks 

All company participants in the study use software to accom- 
plish a variety of daily tasks including numeric manipulation, 
financial reporting, and document preparation. However, a va- 
riety of software packages were used to perform these tasks. 

The small business that has a technologically aggressive man- 
ager may be the most likely company to operating with cutting- 
edge technology. Greater Lexington Insurance was the only 
participant in the study to discuss the use of digital imaging and 
document scanning. Furthermore, they were the only partici- 
pant to indicate the use of the latest Microsoft (Windows 98) 
operating system. However, at Greater Lexington Windows 98 







Intellectual capital, budgetary control, and operational freedom 
may be the factors that contribute to Greater Lexington’s ability 
to adopt advanced technology prior to the other companies in- 
terviewed during this study. Because Greater Lexington Insur- 
ance has a manager who enjoys experimenting with new 
technology and equipment, they possess the in-house intellec- 
tual capital necessary to implement appropriate new technology 
in their day-to-day operation. The size of Greater Lexington 
permits new technology to be added, or upgrading existing tech- 
nology, without tremendous advanced planning. Costs associ- 
ated with upgrading an operating system for such a company 
could range from $300 to $500. Furthermore, the autocratic 
nature of many small businesses eliminates the need to go through 
a long approval and adoption process. 

Although each participant did discuss the use of Microsoft Of- 
fice 97, it had not been fully standardized in all companies. In 
many cases Microsoft Office 97 was used intermittently through- 
out the company, and in most cases Microsoft Office 97 will 
never be fully integrated. Both Greater Lexington Insurance 
and Central Bank used industry-specific software for the major- 
ity of their day-to-day tasks. This was largely as a result of the 
need for compatibility with companies that they do business with. 

Jerry Kroggel (manager of Greater Lexington insurance) indi- 
cated, "As far as support staff use goes, it's entirely an insur- 
ance-based software package that was written years ago by Rob 
Thompson when he developed a company called Redshaw." 
Redshaw has been purchased by Delphi and is currently avail- 
able in the seventh revision. This system fulfilled all of the file 
management and database needs of the company. In addition, 
the Redshaw system provides word processing capabilities that 
integrated the client’s address and account information as well 
as provide internal documentation in the client’s record man- 
agement system. This internal documentation helps employees 
at Greater Lexington Insurance easily locate correspondence. 
Mr. Kroggel indicated the office did have one copy of Microsoft 
Office 97 that he used when preparing many financial reports. 

Central Bank also used industry-specific software provided by 
Marshall and Islay, their service bureau. The primary software 
package used by their tellers was called PC-Teller. Central Bank 
also had software that created forms and documentation associ- 
ated with setting up new accounts. In addition to the industry- 
specific software used by Central Bank, on the operations side 
of the business they supported a Local Area Network (LAN) 
which offered WordPerfect 6. 1 for word processing, and Quattro 
Pro spreadsheets for financial and numeric manipulation. Cen- 
tral Bank has maintained a strong relationship with WordPerfect 
products, and it appears that any future upgrades will include 
the Word Perfect label. However, the Central Bank Trust Cor- 
poration, a completely separate legal entity that shares the Cen- 
tral Bank name and many clients, does exclusively use Microsoft 
Office 97 products. 
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